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THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all the great 











resorts. They have through Pullman sleeping 
cars from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 


suffalo and Niagara Falls via 


NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 4 
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A night’s ride takes you from any of these places 


> 


to the center of the mountains in time for break- 


fast next morning. 


For a copy of **The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” 
which is No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ ‘* Four-Track Series,’’ con- 
taining a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent territory, with 
useful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two- 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels. Manager General Advertising Department, 
Room 186, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Why Certain Hams Are 
“STAR” Branded 


BOUT one ham in every ji/teen is 
‘\Star’’ quality. 
This means that out of the 40,000 Hams 
produced, on daily average, by the 
Armour plants, only about 2,700 
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nurtured, or from one too young to have 

reached maturity of flavor. 
A heavier weight than twenty pounds 
on the other hand, might mean coarse 
fibre in the meat, or excessive fat. 





are ‘“Sfa7”’ branded. 











So there you have the rigid 
basis of selection for ‘‘Star’’ 
quality Hams and Bacon. 


Because six conditions govern 
their selection. 
* 
ist—‘' Star”? Hams and 


Bacon must be from Corn- 


Next we have ‘‘S/ar’’ treat- 
ment—curing. 
fed Hogs, because these Armour’s ‘ Star’ grade 
produce the finest and 
the firmest meat. 

2nd—They must be 
from Barrow Hogs, 
because they have 
the fullest flavor. 

3d—They must be 
from Young, but 
fully matured Hogs, 


This is mild, sweet 
and piquant, instead of 
salty. 


lated sugar, and pure 
saltpetre, with just 
enough salt to balance 
them, and to produce a 
delicious, palate-tempt- 
ing flavor. 


because these com- 
bine tenderness with 
firmness, thin skin with 
delicacy of flavor. ° ? 
4th—They must be from moderately 
Fat Hogs, because the lean meat would _ that is finest in the meat flavor, blended 
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Hams and Bacon are cured | 
in an ‘‘epicured’’ liquor. | 


It is made of granu- | 


This ‘‘Sfar’’ treatment brings out all | 


otherwise be stringy and dry, instead of | with the curing flavor, and later with | 


juicy and tender, since Fat is to meat the smoked flavor. 
what Cream is to milk. The result is ‘‘The Ham What Am”’ 





5th—Each ‘‘S/av’’ Ham must weigh —the very finest J/eat, treated by the very 
not less than efght pounds, nor more finest curing known to the Art of the 
than /wenty pounds. Packer. 


6th—Because a lighter weight than Armour’s ‘‘S/av’’ grade of Hams and 
eight pounds would indicate that the Bacon cost a few cents more than the 
Ham came from either a poor Hog, badly- ordinary kind, but the favor is delicious. 


Yrmours “STAR” 


Hams and Bacon 





kino Lessons 


Swiffstitte i) 


Rich Strawberry Shortcake 


4 


Two cups flour; % cup sugar; 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder; % tea- 
spoonful salt; few grains of nutmeg; 1 egg; 4% cup_butter; 1% table- 
spoonfuls SILVER LEAF LARD; % cup milk. Mix dry ingredients 
together. Add egg well beaten, then the milk. Mix thoroughly and 
bake in two shallow tins. When done and cool put between the two 
cakes and on top a layer of berries which have stood for some time 
mixed with sugar. Over top put whipped cream and garnish with 
whole fresh berries. Serve as sauce the juice of berries crushed in sugar. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 








Typewriter 


are the product of the second generation of 
Remington genius and workmanship. They 
represent age plus youth ; the experience of 
the old combined with the progressiveness of 
the new. 





Sales in 1906 are breaking all 
records for THIRTY YEARS 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY CLASP HANDS ON MEMORIAL DAY. 


FRATERNAL GREETING OF HEROIC FORMER FOES AS THE VETERANS MARCH TO PAY TRIBUTE TO THE SOLDIER-DEAD., 
Drawn especially for Leslie's Weekly ty £. N. Blue. 
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Their Last Bivouac. 


ORE PATHETIC and sadly suggestive scenes it 
would be hard to imagine than those which have 
been chronicled in the newspapers lately of the fare- 
well meetings of several Grand Army posts—last 
meetings because the members of these posts had be- 
come too few and feeble to warrant a continuance of 
their organization. At one such gathering held in a 
Pennsylvania town the little band of veterans, some 
of them enfeebled by age and others by wounds, wept 
when the announcement was made that it seemed no 
longer expedient for them to meet as an army post. 
Truly it was a time for tears and sad memories. This 
particular post was made up largely of members of a 
Pennsylvania regiment which was nearly annihilated 
in the battle of Gettysburg, and their number had 
never been large. Another post which recently sur- 
rendered its charter was that at Milan, N. Y. This 
post had at one time a membership of 150, but had 
been reduced by death and removals to twenty-four, 
and so resolved to disband. Their last meeting was 
affecting beyond words to describe. ‘* With clasped 
hands and bowed heads,’’ so runs the story, ‘‘ they 
said good-bye.’* Comrades on many a _ hard-fought 
field, it was hard to think that they should meet on 
earth no more. 

As each Memorial Day comes around it must find 
more and more of these broken bands of heroes, these 
farewell meetings of old comrades of the tent and the 
field. As the course of nature runs it cannot be many 
years before the “‘lights’’ will be out for the last of 
the gallant boys in blue who fought with Hooker above 
the clouds at Lookout Mountain, who stormed the en- 
emy at Chickamauga, and followed Sherman in his 
march to the sea. Before half the pregent century is 
over the Grand Army will be only a glorious memory, 
its history all in the past, a noble chapter in the annals 
of the world and of the nation. All will have joined 
“‘the bivouac of the dead.’’ A Memorial Day will 
come when the processions that wend their way to the 
mounds where lie the ashes of the honored dead will 
have in their ranks no faded coats of blue, no grizzled 
veterans of the days of ’61, waving tattered battle- 
flags, and keeping step as of old to fife and drum. 
For them, as for their comrades in the dust, the last 
call will be sounded, the last march will be over. 

For those who are yet with us, the remnant of a 
once mighty host, may the words of the poet be 
given : 

“Touch them gently, Father Time, 
As they glide adown thy stream, 
Softly as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream.” 


The Almighty only knows what trials and vicissi- 
tudes there may be in store for this nation in the long 
ages to come, but never, we may be certain, will it 
be called upon to pass through an ordeal which will 
try men’s souls more than they were tried in those 
battle years of our Civil War; never a period that 
will yield loftier examples of heroism, of self-sacrifice, 
on both sides, of martyrdom for the cause of human- 
ity and freedom; never a conflict with issues more 
noble and results more sublime. Truly may it be said 
of those over whose sleeping forms we weep and scat- 
ter flowers, that because they died we live and area 
nation and a people united now and evermore. 


What Jefferson Davis Would See. 


]N THIS memorial period, when the bitter animosities 

of the past, occasioned by the Civil War, are for- 
gotten and forgiven, it is noticeable that the birthday 
of Jefferson Davis, the President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, occurred within a few days of the date fixed 
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for the observance of Memorial Day exercises through- 
out the North. 

If Jefferson Davis were here on June 3d, 1906, 
at his birthday anniversary celebrations, which are 
to take place in several of the Southern States, he 
would see a widely different situation and feel a differ- 
ent atmosphere from those which he saw and felt in 
the latter years of his life. The South, isolated and 
depressed a quarter of a century ago, is now the centre 
of the country’s activities. His own State of Missis- 
sippi, which, as recently as 1889, the year of Mr. 
Davis’s death, seemed to be shunned by outside cap- 
ital and settlers, is now one of the most prosperous 
communities in the country. The social changes 
which have come since the closing years of the life of 
the Confederacy’s old president are even greater than 
are the physical divergences. When, in 1876, a bill 
was before Congress to remove the political disabili- 
ties of everybody who had been in the Confederate 
service on the civil or military side, James G. Blaine 
moved an exception in the case of Jefferson Davis, 
and it was carried. Under the lead of Zachariah 
Chandler a similar exception was incorporated in the 
bill of 1879 to pension veterans of the Mexican War. 

To the end of his days Jefferson Davis was singled 
out by the North for political and social ostracism. 
But in the lapse of time, by congressional enactment 
or by the improved feeling all over the country, all 
vestiges of the spirit of the war and reconstruction 
days have vanished. The legal barrier against officers 
of the army or navy who resigned in 1861-65 and 
served subsequently in the Confederacy have long 
since been removed, and two prominent representa- 
tives of this class, Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler, 
wore major-generals’ stripes in the United States 
army during the Spanish conflict of 1898. Sons and 
grandsons of eminent civil and military chiefs of the 
Confederacy are to-day in the civil or military service 
of the United States. On every Southern and North- 
ern Memorial Day of recent years veterans who wore 
the blue fraternize with wearers of the gray. 

General Frederick D. Grant, the son of the com- 
mander of the Union armies, proposes that the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Robert E. Lee, 
which comes next January, be observed throughout the 
country, and his suggestion has brought out favorable 
responses from many of the newspapers all over the 
North. A few weeks ago, Father Sherman, the son 
of the old Union general, was freely condemned by 
the press in his own section of the country for his 
spectacular attempt, with an escort of cavalry, to re- 
hearse his father’s ‘‘ March to the Sea.’’ The pas- 
sions aroused in England by the civil war that resulted 
in the overthrow of James II., the head of the house 
of Stuart, lasted for more than a century. On the 
other hand, within the lifetime of men who partici- 
pated in the American Civil War, all animosities in- 
cited by that struggle have subsided, and every political 
disability has been removed from the statute-book. 

A new country, a radically improved social atmos- 
phere, an era of good feeling: of which he never 
dreamed during his lifetime, would greet Jefferson 
Davis if he were to return to his countrymen to-day. 


The G. A. R.’s Forty Years. 


N ESPECIAL interest has been taken in the Memo- 
rial Day celebrations this year all over the coun- 
try from the fact that this will be the fortieth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. At Decatur, Ill., on April 6th, 1866, was 
organized the first G. A. R. post, and the first national 
encampment took place in November of that year at 
Indianapolis. Since then the order has extended to 
every State and Territory of the United States from 
Florida to Alaska, and its national encampments have 
been held in places as widely separated as Portland, 
Me., Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington on the 
Atlantic coast and San Francisco on the country’s 
western verge. 

As its membership is restricted to ex-soldiers and 
ex-sailors on the Union side during the Civil War 
which closed forty-one years ago, the G. A. R.’s roll 
is constantly diminishing, and must vanish altogether 
before many more years pass. At this writing the 
order numbers about 224,000 men, and there are about 
10,000 deaths in their ranks every year. The percent- 
age of these rapidly increases from year to year. 

The spirit of Memorial Day and the participants in 
its exercises have radically changed since the earlier 
days of its existence. The celebration is not so ex- 
clusively restricted to the G. A. R. as it was a quarter 
of acentury ago. Wearers of the gray appear at the 
ceremonies every year now in many places. The pas- 
sions of the war have subsided. In Louisville, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and other Southern cities 
the veterans of the Union are applauded at their an- 
nual appearances on Memorial Day. 

The saviours of the Union were a gallant host, and 
the survivors number several times more than are on 
the rolls of the G. A. R. For the last of them, how- 
ever, outside as well as in that order, at a day com- 
paratively near, the bugle will sound ‘“‘taps.’’ This 
reflection has given a particular interest to the cele- 
bration of May 30th, 1906. 


The Plain Truth. 


«« | HIS IS A good time for a new Declaration of 

Independence.’’ So says ex-Senator Warner 
Miller in a recent address. It should be one emanci- 
pating the individual workman from the tyranny of 
any organization which denies him “‘ the right to con- 
tract for his own labor as he pleases, to work as many 
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hours as he pleases, and get what prices his. effort 
will bring.’’ There is a growing impatience with t} 
despotic policy of some labor organizations, and the 
need of such a declaration as Senator Miller suggest 
is gradually impressing itself upon the minds of 
great majority of thinking men, and gaining ground 
even among the unions themselves. Independen 
and manliness are characteristics too admirable to b 
crushed out of American workingmen by unions or an 
other agency. x 
HE BUSINESS of newspaper-making involves t} 
investment of a large amount of capital, on whi: 
investors are as much entitled to a fair return as j 
any other enterprise. But, as Don C. Seitz, of tl 
New York World, told a Brooklyn church audien 
recently, every newspaper that ever amounted to an) 
thing started with another purpose than the me 
making of money, and, though it may voice the sent 
ments and prejudices of some particular man, tl 
rights of man claim its chief ambition. Experien 
has shown that in the long run it is the newspaps 
that stands for the right that pays. A newspaper 
cannot afford, even from the counting-room point of 
view, to champion corrupt causes. Yet, while disclair 
ing on behalf of American newspaper owners ar 
special credit for decency in journalism, one may say 
that, considering the number engaged in the two ca! 
ings, there are at least as few yellow journalists as 
there are yellow preachers in our pulpits. 
a 
\\VE ARE among those who do not regret that the 
Democrats in Congress are trying to put the 
tariff issue ahead of everything else. The Repub- 
lican party will welcome another fight on this question. 
The advocates of freer trade will suffer a worse defeat 
on the old battle-ground next time than they have ever 
suffered before. The people of the United States, in 
the hour of their prosperity, may be so foolish as 
to forget the magnificent results of the protective 
tariff, but if they do they will have only themselves 
to blame. The industries of the country which have 
been built up to such magnificent proportions by the 
aid of a protective tariff may also forget the party 
that made and won the fight for the maintenance and 
development of American industries. If they do, 
their day of reckoning will come again as surely as it 
has come before. Neither the people who fill the 
shops, nor the men who run them, can be so destitute 
of the instinct of self-preservation as to forget the 
history of past experiences. It will be fortunate for 
the Republican party if the next battle be fought out 
on the tariff issue. The men and the money to win 
the victory will be assured if the standard of free 
trade be raised once more. 
HE SPIRIT of mutual helpfulness which inspires 
the citizens of San Francisco and its vicinity no- 
where has better illustration than in the action of the 
labor unions. On April 21st the bricklayers’ union of 
Oakland voted to keep the rates of labor down to 
seventy-five cents an hour, the scale in operation be- 
fore the disaster, and to work from five A. M. to eight 
Pp. M. if such hours were required. The only restric- 
tion placed upon the employment of non-union men is 
that they shall show evidence that they are compe- 
tent workmen. When it is remembered that the power 
of union labor is greater in San Francisco than in any 
other city in the country, the moderation of this par- 
ticular union should receive the warmest commenda- 
tion. The unions have it in their power to paralyze 
all rebuilding operations by insistence upon the re- 
quirements of the closed shop and the eight-hour day ; 
but their leaders apparently understand that a labor 
victory won under such circumstances would in the 
end be fatal to the cause. The policy of such a course 
of enlightened self-interest is obvious; but neither 
labor nor capital always follows the plain path, and 
Oakland’s union men—whose action is, no doubt, rep- 
resentative of that of their San Francisco brethren— 
deserve credit for starting upon it. 
THE IMMIGRATION figures for the year 1905 are 
far from reassuring to those who have been hoping 
that some effective restraint had been placed upon the 
invasion of our shores by undesirable elements from 
other lands. The statistics apparently show that ex- 
isting laws impose no practical check whatever upon 
this class of immigrants. Not only was the total vol- 
ume of immigration last year larger by some two hun- 
dred thousand than ever before, this total being 
1,055,834, but the increase was largely from the very 
countries whence we have been taught to expect an 
inflow of the least desirable class. Thus, of the total 
named, there were from Austria-Hungary 284,967 per- 
sons, from Italy 268,441, and from Russia 177,860, 
making over two-thirds of the whole number of immi- 
grants from these three countries. Against these 
were only 23,202 immigrants from Norway, 24,&70 
from Sweden, and 14,286 from Scotland. Among ‘he 
countries which have in these later years become 
minor sources of immigration, England perhaps pre- 
sents the most noteworthy change—emigration from 
there to the United States having come to exceed 
that from Ireland and being five times as large as it 
was in 1898. The relative increase in Scottish migra- 
tion in this direction is even greater. But the figures 
for 1905 show, as we have said, that the countries 
from whence we derive our most industrious, thrifty, 
intelligent and steady-going class of adopted citizens— 


the farmers, mechanics, and home-makers— nat 
represented as they were in the earlier year 2 
truth of the matter is, our immigration laws v 
constituted and enforced have no appreciab t 


upon the situation. 
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HE MARRIAGE of Princess Ena of Battenberg, 
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the niece of King Edward of England, to King 


Alfonso, of Spain, has 
created bitter feeling 
among English Prot- 
estants. At the re- 
cent meeting of the 
Protestant Reform 
Society, held in Exe- 
ter Hall, London, and 
largely attended by 
the clergy of the 
Church of England, a 
resolution condemn- 
ing the alliance as a 
slight and an insult 
to the national 
church and a danger 
to the British people 
was carried with 
vehement cheers. 
One _ speaker said, 
**By the vows she 
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has taken’’ (refer- 
ring to her conversion 
to the Roman Cath- 
olic faith) ‘‘she has 
declared her uncle 
worthy of eternal damnation.’’ Another speaker de- 
clared that Princess Ena was to be pitied for having 
received the Pope’s blessing and for receiving the gift of 
the Golden Rose. ‘‘ No one,’’ he said, ‘‘ who ever got 
that blessing prospered, and it is notorious that the 
bestowal of the Golden Rose is always followed by a 
calamity to the receiver.’’ History seems to lend 
some color to this superstition. Among the recipients 
of this decoration, which is conferred by the Pope upon 
distinguished individuals, churches, or civil communi- 
ties, were Mary Tudor, and, in more modern times, 
Napoleon III., the Empress Eugenie, the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria (assassinated by an anarchist), 
and Queen Isabella II. of Spain, who lost her crown 
by the revolution of 1868. Henry VIII. received it 
from three Popes, but unless we reckon the vicissi- 
tudes of his married ‘life among his misfortunes rather 
than his faults, the first Defender of the Faith would 
seem to be one of the exceptions proving the rule. 


PRINCESS ENA OF BATTENBERG, 


Whose marriage with the King of 
Spain has aroused a storm 
of protest in England. 


LLA HATTAN, who plays Kate Croops, the mus- 

cular porter of the women’s hotel, in ‘‘The Van- 
derbilt Cup,’’ needs 
no athletic make-up 
for the part. Early 
in her stage life she 
took up fencing and 
became expert with 
the foil and after- 
ward with the broad- 
sword. When she 
decided to add profes- 
sional fencing to her 
occupation as an ac- 
tress her manager 
gave her the stage 
name of ‘‘Jaguari- 
na.’’ She has met and 
defeated such broad- 
swordsmen as Cap- 
tain Jennings, of San 
Francisco, and Ser- 
geant Owen Davis, 
champion of the 
United States Army. 
In the latter contest 
she was beaten from 
her horse by a fierce 
head-cut, but remounted and won by a score of eleven 
to seven. In another match her steel mask was bro- 
ken, wounding her in the face, and she pluckily 

















ELLA HATTAN, 
| he actress, who has also had a career 
as the champion woman fencer 
ot the world. 

















JAY GOULD, 


The seventeen-year-old American, whom English experts call the world’s 
est amateur tennis player.—///ustrations Hurgau 


one single match. If you do so you will find he has 
done a wonderful performance.’’ Mr. Vane especially 
commends his accuracy in his winning strokes. 

_ 


HILE IN towns at some distance from the moun- 
tain thousands of persons were killed by lava 

and ashes, two men of science had the unprecedented 
good fortune to witness the entire recent eruption of 
Vesuvius at very close range, and yet to escape un- 
scathed. These twain, whose observations scientific 
circles are deeply interested in, and whose reputation 
is now world-wide, are Professor Matteucci, director 
of the Royal Observatory located not far from the 
crater of the great volcano, and Frank A. Perret, a 
young American engineer, who has been assisting the 
professor in the latter’s work. With a couple of at- 
tendants these daring and devoted scientists remained 
in the observatory, carefully noting every phase of the 
outbreak. - They were continually in danger of death, 
for the air was suffocating, and the building was bom- 
barded with rocks and covered with a heavy fall of 
ashes, and more or less damaged, while at any moment 
it was liable to be destroyed. Their experience was 
thrilling enough to satisfy the most adventurous mor- 
tal, and they have doubtless acquired a vast deal of 
new information concerning volcanic phenomena. 
Their presence in the observatory also served a good 
immediate practical purpose, for it was a message 
from Professor Matteucci which announced the abate- 
ment of the disturbance and calmed the panic-stricken 
people of the region. For his latest achievement, 
Professor Matteucci, whose name was already held in 
high esteem in Italy, has been decorated by King Victor 


HAT THE retirement of Cipriano Castro from the 
oftice of President of Venezuela was not intended 

to be final was indi- 
cated by the fact that 
he continued to be 
virtual dictator of 
the country. Gen- 
eral Juan V. Gomez, 
the acting presi- 
dent, appeared to 
be not only friendly, 
but also subservient 
to his former chief. 
Castro’s cabinet re- 
signed, but Gomez 
made no attempt to 
set up for himself, 
and he announced 
that there would be 
no change in the 
policy of the govern- 
ment, Castro was 
enjoying himself in 








an obscure town 
ostensibly as a pri- 
vate citizen, but he 
was quick to return 











JUAN V. GOMEZ, 


Venezuela’s acting president, who gam 
bled away $35,000 to « elebrate 


his promotion, 


to the capital when 
he desired some special governmental action taken. 
Whatever may be General Gomez’s qualifications for 
the task of ruling a nation, dignity and high char- 
acter seem not to be among them. His sporting pro- 
clivities carry him far, for he celebrated his acces- 
sion to the presidency by losing $35,000 at a cock- 
fight. Such an exhibition of his gambling bent could 
hardly have commended him as an official to even the 
least intelligent Venezuelans. The international and 
internal difficulties which beset the country under 
Castro’s regime would seem to require for their set- 
tlement a larger and worthier executive than Gomez. 
[®- DANIEL K. PEARSONS, of Chicago, the re- 
narkable benefactor of small colleges, celebrated 
his eighty-sixth birthday recently. Dr. Pearsons has 
been the means of giving $15,000,000 to forty-two in- 
stitutions. Half this sum he gave directly, exacting 
the raising of as much money as he conferred. 
a 
(NE OF the most notable features of the opening 
of the Russian Duma was the ovation accorded 
to the veteran Ivan 
llitch Petrunkevitch 
when he demanded 
amnesty for those 
who had struggled to 
secure a national as- 
sembly. He was the 
first man. to tell the 
Czar, face to face, at 
the beginning of his 
reign, that Russia 
was ready for a con- 
stitution. At that 
time his sovereign re- 
plied that the desires 
expressed in the ad- 
dress which he pre- 
sented were ‘‘sense- 
less dreams.’’ To- 
day the Czar sees 
those dreams on the 
road to realization, 
and the man whom 
he rebuked at the 
head of the powerful 
Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party in Russia’s first representative assembly. 
Petrunkevitch has been a leader of the Russian liberals 
for many years, and has had a remarkable 

















IVAN ILITCH PETRUNKEVITCH, 
The progressive Russian statesman, who 
demands a general amnesty for 
political offenders. 





ng lest the assault might be stopped if it were 
discovered that she was hurt. Miss Hattan 
ays that she has never had any favors shown 
her in these contests because she was a wo- 
man. For the last six years she has accepted 
only theatrical engagements. 
|AY GOULD, the seventeen-year-old son 
of the great railway magnate, George 
‘rould, won golden opinions from the lawn- 
nnis experts of England during his recent 
' for the amateur championship in that 
sintry. He failed to reach the summit of 
imbition, but he was beaten only once, 
Winning the second prize and coming out 
frst in the all-comers’ competition. One 
ritic says that no amateur tennis player 
attaining the perfection of Mr. Gould at 
eventeen has hitherto been heard of. His 
accuracy of return from all parts of the 
‘ourt was extraordinary, and his play for 
openings was most graceful and generally 
Successful. Vane Pennell, who suffered de- ez 








and brilliant career. With his boldness of 
speech, his courageous attitude, and his 
advanced ideas, the marvel is that he has 
thus far escaped the usual severe penalties 
which the Russian autocracy metes out to 
the men of this class. As it is, he has 
suffered nothing worse than a period of 
exile from his native province and a pro- 
hibition against living in either St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow Petrunkevitch comes 
from noble stock, an old family of the 
province of Chernigoff. After having bril- 
liantly finished his college career at the 
University of Moscow, he lived for ten 
years upon his estate, studying the peas- 
ants’ life, habits, and needs. During the 
riotous days of November, 1905, it was 
Petrunkevitch who headed the zemstvo dep- 
utation to Count Witte. Later, when the 
electoral campaign began, Petrunkevitch 
stood for the Duma in his adopted prov- 
ince of Tver as a candidate of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats. In the last municipal 
elections, when the opposition was concen- 








feat at his hands for the right to play 
Eustace Miles (who won it) for the amateur 
ne finest amateur tennis player I have 
rine not even excepting Mr. Miles ; for, 
though Mr. Miles beat him for the champions: ‘p, 
you must take Mr. Gould on his whole play and not 


championship, says: ‘‘I really think he is Protesse 


MEN WHO BRAVED THE FURY OF VESUVIUS. 


1 Matteucci {second from left), director of the observatory at the voleano ; 
A. Perret (third from left), his American assistant, and others.— Adensacar. 


Emmanuel with the rank of Commander of the Order 
of the Crown, a much-coveted honor in Italy. 


trated against him, he was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. He is regarded as 


Frank a man of remarkable talent, possessing a 


great personal charm, and, when aroused, is a 

brilliant and effective speaker. He had the 
honor of delivering the first speech in the new 
parliament, whose members liberally applauded him, 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE FAMOUS LINCOLN STATUE, WRECKED ames MEMBERS OF CALIFORNIA'S “ GENTLEMAN’S REGIMENT,” COMPOSED 
IN THE DISASTER AND ITS HEAD CARRIED AWAY OF YOUNG SAN FRANCISCANS, AT MESS WHILE 
BY SOUVENIR-HUNTEBS. GUARDING THE CITY. 

















THE LINCOLN STATUE IN FRONT OF THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL AS IT APPEARED BEFORE THE DISASTER. 
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DOING BUSINESS ONCE MORE NEAR THE SITE OF THE THE SENTIMENT WHICH ANIMATES THE BRAVE PEOPLE OF SAN FRANCISCO “ WRIT LARGE” 
OLD STAND. ON THE CITY'S RUINS. 














INNUMERABLE BAGS OF FLOUR SENT TO THE NEEDY IN ’FRISCO BY THEIR SYMPATHETIC FELLOW-CITIZENS. 


NATIVE COURAGE AND OUTSIDE AID IN RU D ’FRISCO. 


AMPLE DONATIONS OF FOOD WARDING OFF FAMINE, AND TOKENS OF T ZOPLE’S CHEERFUL SPIRIT, 
Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Mrs, C. R. Mil 
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WHERE 10,000 REFUGEES HAVE BEEN ENCAMPED IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, 


CHILDREN OF A ONCE PROSPEROUS FAMILY ENJOYING 


CAMP LAKE, WHERE THE POOREST REFUGEES 
CAMP LIFE. 


FOUND SHELTER. 


PETS AND MAS8- 
COTS OF THE 
CAMP NEAR THE 
CLIFF HOUSE. 


WOMEN SEWING FOR THE CHILDREN IN ONE OF THE BIG TENTS THE BLANKET-LINE IN GOLDEN GATE PARK—-WOMAN COMPLAINING TO THE 
IN CAMP. POLICEMAN THAT SHE WAS ROBBED. 


Shs sora Sea ae 


BREAD-LINE IN WHICH MANY PROMINENT CITIZENS LACKING READY MONEY HUNGRY AND THIRSTY CHILDREN AT GOLDEN GATE PARK CAMP FURNISHED WITH 
HAD TO STAND.—Jnkersley. FREE MILK. 


SAN FRANCISCANS MAKING THE BEST OF ADVERSITY. 


DESTITUTE REFUGEES CONTENTEDLY ENDURING THE PRIVATIONS OF CAMP LIFE, WHICH IS A PROTRACTED PICNIC 
FOR THE CHILDREN.—Phosographed Sor Leslie's Weekly by Mrs. c. R. Miller. 








AMERICA’S 


HAVANA, CuBA, May 10th, 1906. 
“HERE HAS been much written about the Amer- 
icanization of Cuba, and not without foundation. 
Last year it was said that the transformation of the 
island was coming about through the Cubans, backed 
by American capital. But to one making a tour from 
Havana, at one end of the island, to Nipe at the other, 
it is very apparent that Cuba is being Americanized 
by Americans, and that the future prosperity of the 
little republic lies largely in the hands of American 
capitalists, who are buying large tracts of land, put- 
ting them under cultivation, building railroads for the 
transportation of plantation products, erecting sugar 
mills, putting the mines into operation, and in every 
corner setting the wheels of prosperity in motion. 
A recent editorial in a leading New York daily, under 
the heading, ‘‘ Americanizing Cuba,’’ said: ** Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics of the Cuban treasury de- 
partment, the process of Americanizing the island 
does not seem to be a very rapid one, and is neither 
very encouraging to those who favor the invasion nor 
alarming to those who dislike it. The actual immi- 
gration to Cuba from all sources is not great, being 
only 54,219 last year—less than three per cent. of the 
population of the island at the highest estimate. The 
Americans numbered only 1,861, while from Spain 
the immigration jumped from 23,467 in 1904 to 47,902 
last year.’’ The editorial went on to say that ‘‘a 
certain number of Americans go to the island who are 
not considered in the immigration reports,’’ and there- 
in lies the secret of Cuba’s Americanization. 

Few Americans of the immigrant class go to Cuba. 
The men who have money to invest go as tourists, and 
it is safe to say that on every line sailing from New 
York to Havana at least two per cent. of the passen- 
gers this year entered Havana with the purpose of in- 
vesting money. It has been estimated that $150,000, - 
000 of American capital has been invested in Cuba 
during the last two years, and this estimation does not 
include Havana, where, in project for next season, 
there is a million-and-a-half-dollar hotel, another which 
will reach well up to the million mark, one three- 
million-dollar steel dock, and another which will cost 
five millions, to say nothing of the great outlay of 
capital centred in the system of electric railways which 
will extend iato the agricultural distri¢ts in and about 
Havana, and will do away with the present suburban 
ox-cart and mule-team transportation of fruit and 
vegetables for shipping. All these enterprises are in 
the hands of Americans. About one-third of the east- 
ern end of the island has, within the last two years, 
come under American ownership and control. The 
land surrounding Nipe Bay is also owned by Amer- 
icans. It is claimed that Nipe Bay, to which a con- 
tinuation of the railroad built by Sir William van 
Horn has been completed, is one of the finest deep- 
water harbors in the world, and it is only a question 
of time when it will hold a place of importance on the 
island. The bay is thirty miles long, one hundred 
feet deep in many parts, and at any portion the depth 
is sufficient to accommodate the largest battle-ship 
afloat. American colonies dot the island here and 
there, and at Camaguey the American invasion has 
been such that it is called an American city. Along 
the Western Railroad, up sixty miles to the famous 
tobacco district of Pinar del Rio, flourishing American 
colonies are passed at about every second station. 

As early as the autumn of 1899 American farmers, 
principally Southerners, began experimenting in the 
various localities in the neighborhood of Havana. 
Although these experiments were not financial suc- 
cesses, they still resulted in a great deal of good. 
The soil differs so much from that in the States that 
the lesson of cultivation had to be acquired by even 
the most expert farmers. The ground is hard and in 
some places flinty when dry, and thick and heavy 
when wet. This, added to the packed condition of the 
soil from long disuse, made the original breaking a 
task of great labor. After the ground is once thor- 
oughly broken, however, it remains mellow with very 
little work. This stage of experimenting being prac- 
tically past, the farmers are now beginning to realize 
returns. The centre of the trucking industry on the 
island is at Guines, a small town about thirty-five 
miles from Havana. It is now known to the large 
commission-houses in the States because of its heavy 
shipments of early vegetables. The lands in this dis- 
trict are not for sale because the owners can rent 
them to such advantage. All the American farmers 
at Guines rent the farms they are operating, the 
average rental ranging from five to ten dollars an 
acre. 

The American element has not, however, changed 
the general character of Cuba, nor has it had any ap- 
preciable effect toward sobering the temperament of 
the Cubans. The latter show a dislike for real work— 
in fact, a manana method of transacting business pre- 
vails throughout the island, and it will take more than 
a few years of American influence to eradicate this 
bit of character, which is the birthright of the re- 
public. Some of the largest Cuban industries of sugar 
and tobacco are owned and controlled by Cubans, but 
the smaller avenues of trade, including the principal 
shops, especially in Havana, are monopolized by the 
Spaniards. A _ picturesque custom which prevails 
throughout the island, and is reminiscent of the Chi- 
nese, is the method of taking meals in the shops. At 
certain hours every day the doors are practically 
closed to customers, while the proprietor and his 
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clerks all eat at a common table, which is set in the 
middle of the shop. Since the heavy invasion of the 
tourists the larger shops along Obispo and O’ Rielly 
streets have abandoned this custom, but it still main- 
tains in the small shops on the side streets. The 
Cubans, as do the French, like their early-morning meal 
to consist of only coffee and rolls, while the genuine 
breakfast is served from ten till one. An American 
business man desiring to meet proprietors of indus- 
tries should board a trolley and enjoy himself from 
ten until one, for it would be useless for him to 
attempt to find any one in the office during breakfast 
hours. Even many of the American business men in 
Havana have adopted the leisurely habit of the high- 
class Cubans, and with their friends they gather at 
the various cafés, where they eat, smoke, and chat 
during an interminable breakfast. 

There are about 3,000 Chinese in Havana, and many 
of them have intermarried with the Cubans. The 
Cuban Chinese, unlike those of American cities, do not 
settle in colonies and erect, according to their peculiar 
ideas in architecture, houses with gay decorations in 
color and overhanging balconies, which go toward 
making every Chinese settlement a rendezvous for 
artists. 
the door, or a window display of Chinese goods. The 
majority of the truck farms in the immediate vicinity 
of Havana are conducted by the Chinese, and it is a 
familiar street scene to see a Chinaman balancing on 
a long pole across his shoulder two huge baskets of 
fresh vegetables which he is taking to market. 

To one wandering along and enjoying the quaint 
charm of the narrow streets, scarcely wider than an 
aisle in a New York department-store, and the side- 
walks which admit passage of only one pedestrian at 
a time, it is not a little startling to suddenly face a 
sign which proclaims the principal business thorough- 
fare in this most Spanish of cities as O’ Rielly Street. 
Amused, as all strangers are, at the decidedly Irish 
pronunciation given to this name by the natives, the 
writer was moved to inquiry as to why the name of 
Palma, Gonzalez, Martinez, or some equally charac- 
teristic Cuban or Spanish name was not chosen for 
the street. A Cuban policeman laboriously explained 
that O’Rielly was an immigrant who ran away from 
Ireland to Spain, became connected with the militia, 
was made a general, and subsequently figured in the 
history of Spain. The O’Rielly descendants coming 
to Cuba also gained official recognition, and in the 
1700’s, in return for service as high constable, Count 
O’Rielly received, by royal grant, the monopoly of 
carrying beef from the abattoir to the shops. The 
office of high constable was abandoned long ago, but 
the beef monopoly was handed down through the 
O’Riellys, and an exorbitantly high tariff was collected 
by them from the city until, in 1899, the grant was 
terminated by General Brook, then military governor 
of the island. But the name of the street remains, 
and will doubtless continue to amuse tourists who hear 
it for the first time from the lips of a black-eyed, 
olive-skinned senorita or senor. 

That under the apparent frivolity and indolence of 
the Cubans there is a serious vein and a firm will, is 
manifest in the rigorous maintenance of the sanitary 
system established during the American occupation, 
and which has made Havana one of the cleanest cities 
in the world. Since the expulsion of the Spaniards, 
the principal streets, which in the rainy season were 
in unutterable condition, with mud and dirty water 
hub deep under the carriages, have been asphalted 
and the work of paving goes steadily on. The entire 
system of cleanliness inculeated during the military 
intervention has been faithfully adhered to; the streets 
are swept sometimes two and three times a day, and 
disinfectant spray pumps are used continually. Even 
the side streets of Havana and the outsides of the 
homes in the most congested tenement districts can 
compare favorably in point of cleanliness with the 
most spick and span part of New York’s Fifth Avenue. 
The administration of the department of sanitation 
was so thorough in its results for the betterment of 
Havana and the remainder of the island that even the 
first year after sanitary measures prevailed, there was 
an appreciable decrease in the death rate. The death 
rate prior to the American occupation sometimes 
reached as high as eighty or ninety in the thousand, 
but has decreased to as low as twenty-three in the 
thousand. For the past two years, despite the per- 
sistent rumors, the board of health reports that the 
city has been entirely free of any epidemic of yellow 
fever. Since the educated Cubans have become con- 
vinced that by proper sanitation alone the island can 
be made as healthy a place to live in as any other 
country, the yellow fever is more than likely to be- 
come entirely a thing of the past in the beautiful city. 

Also the schools, hospitals, charities, and jails 
which were established and rebuilt by the Americans 
after the close of the war have been maintained. 
The free dispensary, established by General Wood, 
occupying the officers’ quarters in the arsenal or former 
navy yard, on the water front, and conducted entirely 
through the voluntary service of an excellent staff 
of Havana’s most reputable physicians—an institution 
entirely unknown when Cuba was a part of Spain—is 
now one of the most sought and the most widespread- 
ing charities in Havana. The city of Havana is splen- 
didly policed by a force which was organized by John 
McCullough, of New York, in 1898. One year later 
the rural guards, now numbering about four thousand 


They are manifest only by a modest sign at 
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INDUSTRIAL INVASION TRANSFORMING CUBA 


men, were organized for the protection of the remain- 
der of the island. At the present time two guards 
are assigned to every railroad train, and at every 
station they pass through the cars. There are about 
two hundred and fifty posts stationed throughout the 
island, and from these the guards patrol the country 


- roads, visit the plantations and large mills, and pre- 


serve order in the villages. Where formerly petty 
thieves and pirates infested the country, often holding 
a man up for even his horse, the policing is so efficient 
that the unfrequented districts are just as safe as any 
part of America. The rural guard was organized 
chiefly from the ranks of the Cuban army. The uni- 
form worn ‘is of brown khaki, with a campaign hat, 
cartridge-belt, russet-leather shoes and leggings, and 
insignia on collar of blouse and on hat. 

Another point upon which Americans are almost 
universally misinformed is regarding the water supply 
of Havana. ‘Do not drink the water or you will con- 
tract malaria,’’ the tourist contemplating a trip to 
Havana is cautioned on all sides. For the first day he 
is very likely to follow instructions and drink ginger 
ale or siphon water, but soon he will discover his 
error. Havana’s water supply is derived from the 
pure and inexhaustible Vento Springs, on the edge of 
the Alamendares River, nine miles from Havana, which 
furnish the city and its suburbs, as well as the city 
of Marianao, with an ample supply of excellent water. 
A large stone basin, open at the bottom, is constructed 
at Vento, through which the springs bubble. From 
this reservoir the aqueduct leads. It is a tunnel of 
brick placed under ground and marked by turrets of 
brick and stone placed along its course. An automo- 
bile touring-car carrying sightseers eighteen miles 
through the country makes a point of stopping at the 
water-works, so that the tourists may inspect them 
and become convinced as to the purity of the water 
supply. 

* 7 


An Inexpedient Exclusion Bill. 


WE CANNOT believe that any serious support can 

be fcund in Congress for the bill extending the 
Chinese-exclusion law so as to embrace the Japa- 
nese and the Koreans. To do so would be to add to 
the difficulties we are having over this same law in 
China tenfold. To discriminate against citizens of 
Japan as we have against those of China would be 
to forfeit the friendly feeling which that nation now 
entertains for us, and place in serious jeopardy every 
interest which we hold in the Orient. Aside from all 
moral considerations, it would be an act of folly to in- 
cur the just resentment of this rising Power. Nor do 
we believe there is any demand for such legislation in 
the country at large. In advocating the bill in the 
House the other day, Representative Hayes, of Cal- 
ifornia, claimed to represent ninety-five per cent. of 
the people of that State. Even if this were true, 
which we doubt, it would not follow that the nation 
ought to commit itself to the principle of this bill. 
With all due and proper regard to California and other 
sections of the Pacific coast, they represent only a 
small portion of the United States, and in so grave a 
matter as this of an exclusion law, affecting our rela- 
tions with populous and powerful countries over sea, 
the interests of the entire nation must be considered. 
It is not here a question simply as to what California 
wants, but what is the attitude which the American 
nation and the American people ought to take. 


Why Doctors Say Drink Pabst Beer 


BECAUSE IT IS CLEAN, AND THEY KNOW THE ImM- 
PORTANCE OF CLEAN FOOD AND DRINK. 


WE HAVE found by careful inquiry that doctors, in 

perhaps the large majority of cases, prescribe 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer because they know of its ab- 
solute purity and positive cleanliness. ‘‘It is the 
cleanest beer in the world,’’ said one of Chicago’s 
leading doctors, the other day, when asked about it. 
** What appeals to me,’’ he said, ‘‘is the Pabst proc- 
ess, so very different from all the.rest. We doctors 
appreciate sterilization, and we are teaching the people 
in their homes the value of sterilization. On almost 
every visit we make we emphasize that. I have 
visited all the breweries of importance in the country, 
and I must say that for absolute cleanliness there is 
no beer to equal Pabst. I prescribe it in my practice 
and drink it myself.’’ 

In our own homes we insist most strenuously upon 
our food being clean. If we stop at a hotel or restau- 
rant where the food or the dishes are- unclean, we are 
quite likely to change boarding-places next time. Are 
we as careful of what we drink? Purity is essential. 
We want the best always and especially do we want it 
if impurity or adulteration means harm. But is not 
cleanliness in the preparation of our food or drink of 
equal importance? We think so, and we believe our 
readers agree with us that when we drink beer we 
must know it is not only absolutely pure and whole- 
some, but that it is absolutely clean. Pabst Beer, as 
we said before, is recognized by doctors as the clean- 
est beer. 

The aging of Pabst Beer is another point wherein 
the great Pabst brewery excels. Pabst is the perfect- 
ly aged beer. Nota bottle or a keg ever leaves the 
brewery until science and the test of time shows it 
fully aged and mellow. 
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O'RIELLY STREET, HAVANA’S PRINCIPAL SHOPPING THOROUGHFARE. 








CHARACTERISTIC RESIDENCE STREET IN HAVANA, 





























THE “‘ MALECON,” BUILT BY AMERICANS, AT THE FOOT OF THE 
“ PRADO,” HAVANA’S FASHIONABLE DRIVE—MORRO 
IN THE DISTANCE. 

















PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE WRECK OF THE ILL-FATED AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIP “ MAINE,” BLOWN UP IN HAVANA 
HARBOR IN 1898. 
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UBAN PICNIC ON A BIG SUGAR PLANTATION NEAR HAVANA—AVENUE HALF A MILE LONG PECULIAR HARBOR BOATS WAITING AT THE MACHINA WHARF, HAVANA, TO FERRY FOREIGN 
LINED WITH ROYAL PALMS LEADING TO THE QUAINT OLD HOUSE. TOURISTS ACROSS TO THE STONE ENTRANCE OF MORRO CASTLE. 





ACTIVITY AND SCENIC FEATURES OF CUBA’S METROPOLIS. 


TYPICAL RESIDENCE AND BUSINESS AVENUES IN HAVANA, THE REMNANTS OF THE « MAINE,’’ AND RECREATIONS OF 
THE PEOPLE.—Photographs from Harriet Quimly. See opposite page. 
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A Sweeping Revolution in the Life Insurance Business 


By Miles M. Dawson, F. A. S., F. 1. A. 



































ASSEMBLYMAN JOHN 
MC KEOWN, OF BROOK- 
LYN.—Albany Art Union. 














SENATOR DANIEL J. MILES M. DAWSON, THE 
RIORDAN, OF NEW YORK COMMITTEES ACTU- 
CITY.— Fisher. ARY.— MacDonald. 


[The sweeping character of the revolution wrought 
in the methods of conducting the life-insurance 
business by the legislation just enacted at Albany is 
To make the matter clear 
to the lay mind, we have asked Mr. Miles M. Dawson, 


the eminent actuary of the Armstrong investigating 


not generally understood. 


committee, to give us, in as few words as possible, 
the character and scope of the reforms which the 








ASSEMBLYMAN WILLIAM 
T. WEMPLE, OF 
SCHENECTADY.— White. 





























SENATOR WILLIAM W. ARMSTRONG, OF 
ROCHESTER, CHAIRMAN OF THE IN- 
VESTIGATING COMMITTEE.— Bell. 











ASSEMBLYMAN JAMES 
T. ROGERS, OF BING- 
HAMTON.— Rogers. 


SENATOR WILLIAM J. 
TULLY, OF CORNING. 
Hillman. 


policy-holder. Provision is also made for 
administration and independent nomin: 
tions, and the period during which the 
proxies may be collected is confined to 
sixty days previous to the election. 

In order that this system may have 
an early trial, and in order that the com- 











laws, introduced by the Armstrong committee and 
recently signed by Governor Higgins, will effect. 
Every holder of a life-insurance policy will read 
this contribution with eager interest.—EpDItorR LEs- 


LIgE’s WEEKLY. | 

‘THE FOLLOWING serious evils in the 
management of life-insurance com- 

panies, and the conduct of the life-insur- 

ance business, were uncovered by the recent investiga- 

tion by the New York legislative committee under the 





GOVERNOR HIGGINS, OF NEW YORK, BUT FOR WHOM NO INSUR- 
ANCE REFORMS WOULD HAVE BEEN HAD. 


chairmanship of Senator Armstrong, and with the 
counsel of Messrs. Hughes, McKeen, and Fleming : 


The serving of selfish interests in making investments. 

A menace of exploitation by financial magnates. 

Wholesale legislative corruption. 

Unwarranted contributions to campaign funds. 

Extraordinary extension of the powers of a single officer. 

The failure of directors to direct. 

A proxy system of voting, which made the president responsible 
to nobody and the directors his creatures. 

Concealment of assets and falsification of sworn statements. 

The dangers of stock control in a company with enormous mutual 
assets and surplus. 

Many evils of the deferred-dividend system. 

The issue of misleading forms of policies. 

Agency abuses. 

Extravagance in home office and field management. 

A false reserve basis for computing liabilities. 

The absence of a measure for proper expenditures. 

Discrimination, especially in the matter of loading premiums. 

Inadequate publicity and insufficient supervision. 


It was the direction of public attention to the ma- 
nipulation of some of the investments of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, for the profit of private per- 
sons connected with its management, which first caused 
a demand for investigation. This exploitation, while 
extensive, had not been ruinous to the company, nor 
was it found to have injured the interests of the 
policy-holders seriously ; but worse appeared to be at 
hand if something were not done to circumvent the 
manifest designs of certain men in high finance. 

In addition to the advantages afforded the public 
by the mere exposure of such evils in more than one 
company, and by the disappearance from office of the 
men who were responsible for them, the legislation 
offered by the Armstrong committee, now fortunately 


ASSEMBLYMAN EZRA P. 
PRENTICE, OF NEW YORK 
CITY.— Pach Bros. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK 


GATED LEADING LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


enacted into law, will afford complete protection, it is 
believed, against the depredations of designing officers 
and trustees. This legislation prohibits investments 
in stocks or in collateral trust bonds ; and also strictly 
prohibits, under penalty of imprisonment, or fine, or 
both, any sort of dealing in securities or investments 
in which the officers or directors are in any way inter- 
ested personally. Previously, the law was very in- 
definite in this regard, and the penalty was merely dis- 
qualification for office. 

It was not found during the investigation that un- 
safe investments had been made, even under the con- 
ditions which had obtained, and in view of the diffi- 
culty of selecting profitable investments within the 
limited range of savings-bank securities, for instance, 
it was not deemed necessary to limit the scope of in- 
vestments, except as mentioned. On the other hand, 
greater latitude was given in the matter of loans 
upon real estate outside of the State of New York, 
and of investments in municipal bonds. 

One of the most sensational exposures was of a 
fact, long known to persons familiar with life-insur- 
ance matters, viz., that a lobby was maintained in 
every important State, and that large sums of money 
were expended in a mysterious manner, without ac- 
counting, and sometimes in corinection with bills in 
which the companies were little interested, if at all. 
The subsidization of the press was also a feature. 
The full extent of this evil, however, was not appre- 
ciated even by the most observant until the facts 
were brought to light by the committee. 

The legislation which has been enacted at Albany 
provides for complete publicity, under penalty of pun- 
ishment for misdemeanor, of all expenditures of this 
character, including the names of the persons to whom 
the money is paid, the nature 6f the services, and the 
purpose desired to be accomplished. It is also pro- 
vided, under severe penalty, that no person shall ap- 
pear before the Legislature or its committees, or 
otherwise seek to influence the Legislature for or 
against a measure by word of mouth or by written or 
printed matter, for compensation, unless the full facts 
are spread upon the public records. This applies to 
all classes of corporations as well, and in consequence 
will tend to purify our legislation in general. 

The withdrawal of corporations from the field as 
contributors to campaign funds would certainly be 
regarded by every enlightened citizen as a long step 
in the right direction, and whatever the committee 
and the laws of New York may accomplish in this re- 
gard will surely be welcomed throughout the country. 

Nothing was more patent as the investigation pro- 
ceeded than the possession of absolute and irresponsi- 
ble power by the president of each of these companies, 
whether mutual or stock. If the former, he was kept 
in power by virtue of the possession of innumerable 
proxies, given by the most careless and indifferent 
policy-holders for the asking ; and if a stock company, 
his control was equally absolute, by virtue of the 
ownership of a majority of the shares. The directors 
were in both cases elected by him; and while theoret- 
ically he was accountable to the directors as stewards 
of the policy-holders’ interests, practically he did not 
need to account to anybody, and instead, the directors 
held their positions, virtually, by his permission. 

This is changed, by providing a system of election, 
applicable to all New York companies, whether mutual 
or stock, in which policy-holders have the right to vote, 
which gives the privilege of voting in person or directly 
by mail, or through proxies given to a committee, under 
orders to vote them in a specified manner, or through 
general, unrestricted proxies, at the option of each 


ASSEMBLYMAN ROBERT 
L. COX, OF BUFFALO. 
Hall's Studio. 


LEGISLATURE WHICH 


panies may for the first time be actually 
in the control of the policy-holders, it is 
provided that all elections to take place 
between now and December 15th, 1906, 
shall be deferred to that date, and that 
thereupon the entire board of every such 
company of the State of New York shall 
come up for election. ; 

Nothing in connection with this system of voting is 
a novelty in the United States, even in the manage- 


INVESTI- 





CHARLES E. HUGHES, THE ABLE INQUISITOR OF THE INSURANCE 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


ment of financial and business corporations, excepting 
only voting by mail. This has been in use, however, 
for many years in the largest life-insurance compan) 
in the British empire, and it has been found, as might 
be expected, that the members who take sufficient in- 
terest to cast their votes in this manner are among 
the most intelligent, discerning, and conservative o! 
the electorate. The company referred to, the Aus- 
tralian Mutual Provident Society, is generally acknow! 
edged to be the best managed, as well as the most 
democratically governed, mutual life-insurance con 

pany in the world. 

It is believed that, under a proper electoral system. 
which makes the directors subject to the real choic 
of the policy-holders, they will not fail to recogniz 
their responsibility and accountability. At the same 
time, there is a very distinct disposition in the Unite: 
States, on the part of directors generally, to shir 
their responsibilities in this regard. This is not cor 
fined to life-insurance corporations by any means. |! 
consequence, it is especially provided that all invest 
ments shall be made only by the board itself, and that 
salaries or other compensation of $5,000 per year « 
more must also be approved by the board. 

In many respects, likewise, the new laws hold t! 
directors to a stricter accountability. Under the pr: 
vious laws in practice the concealment of assets ar 
the falsification of sworn statements seemed really 
venial offense. In any event, this offense, thoug 
common, had never been punished. The first indict 
ment asked because of it has been since the Armstron 
committee adjourned; for District-Attorney Jeron 
is now prosecuting the officers of the Washington Lif 
Insurance Company for the crime. The law seeks to 

Continued on page 536. 
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THE LARGEST HORSE IN NEBRASKA, NEBRASKA QUEEN, WEIGHING 2680 POUNDS. MARINES REPORTING FOR DUTY IN DEVASTATED SAN FRANCISCO—ONE ENJOYING 
L. E. Edwards. THE RARE LUXURY OF A NEWSPAPER.— H. A. Parker, California. 

















(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) SIR HUON WINNING THE RECENT KENTUCKY DERBY AT LEXINGTON—LADY OF NAVARRE SECOND AND JAMES REDDICK THIRD.—R. L. McClure. Kentucky. 
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NEW BATTLE-SHIP “ VIRGINIA” ON HER WAY TO THE NORFOLK NAVY YARD TO BE LARGEST STONE-ARCH HIGHWAY BRIDGE IN THE UNITED STATES, NOW BUILDING AT EAST 
DELIVERED TO THE GOVERNMENT BY HER BUILDERS. HARTFORD, CONN.—LENGTH, 1,200 FT., HEIGHT, 53 FT., COST, $2,000,000. 
J. D. Irwin, Virginia. William H. Hatton, Connecticut 


























INDIAN POLICEMEN ATTENDING THE UNITED STATES COURT AT FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—A. C. Brokaw, Minnesota. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—KENTUCKY WINS. 
NOTEWORTHY FEATURES OF THE DOINGS OF THE TIME PICTURED ATTRACTIVELY BY OBSERVANT ARTISTS. 





THE quaint old hall of records at the National 
Grand Army of the Republic headquarters in Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, the original minute- 
book of the national encampments, beginning with the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ (Republican) convention at Pitts- 
burg, September 25th, 1866, may be seen, carefully 
preserved among other historic G. A. R. literature. It 
is a heavy sheepskin folio in good condition, of 780 
pages, of which 353 are written upon. The minutes 
cover the story of the national encampments for the 
first six years from 1867 to 1872 inclusive, after which 
the proceedings were printed. 

Fastened between the pages of this highly regarded 
and well-guarded tome is a leaflet printed in old- 
fashioned type and having the antique typographical 
embellishment of a fancy scroll border around each 
page. This modest pamphlet, carefully preserved in 
the venerable ‘‘ General Order Book,’’ marked a sig- 
nificant era in the history of the Grand Army. With 
its issuance the annual observance of May 30th as a 
holiday was begun, and Memorial Day, now ranking 
as one of the most important and popular celebrations 
on the calendar of American observances, was intro- 
duced. 

The unassuming paper folder, yellow with age, is 
the original order of John A. Logan, then commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, establish- 
ing Memorial Day as a permanent feature of the G. 
A. R. programme. It bears the heading, ‘‘ General 
Orders No. 11. Headquarters, Army of the Republic, 
Washington, D. C., May 5th, 1868.’’ And it reads as 


[N 


follows ; 

May 30th is set apart for decorating the graves of comrades who 
dicd in defense of their country during the late rebellion, and whose 
bodies now lie in almost every city, village, and hamlet churchyard 
in the land. In this observance no form of ceremony is prescribed, 
but posts and comrades will in their own way arrange such fitting 
services and testimonials of respect as circumstances may permit. 

We are organized, comrades, as our regulations tell us, for the 
purpose, among other things, of preserving and.strengthening those 
kind and fraternal feelings which have bound together the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who united to suppress the late rebellion. What 
can aid more to assure this result than cherishing tenderly the 
memory of our heroic dead, who made their breasts a barricade be- 
tween our country and its foes? Their soldier lives were the reveille 
of freedom to a race in chains, and their death the tattoo of rebellious 


tyranny in arms. We should guard their graves with sacred vig- 
jlance. All that the consecrated wealth and taste of the nation can 
add to their adornment and security is but a fitting tribute to the 
memory of her slain defenders. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on 
such hallowed grounds. Let pleasant paths invite the coming and 
going of reverent visitors and fond mourners. Let no vandalism of 
avarice or neglect, no ravages of time, testify to the present or to the 
coming generations that We have forgotten as a people the cost of a 
free and undivided republic. 

If other eyes grow dull and other hands slack and other hearts 
cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the light 
and warmth of life remains to us. 

Let us, then, at the time appointed, gather around their sacred re- 
mains and garland the passionless mounds above them with the 
choicest flowers of spring-time; let us raise above them the dear old 
flag they saved from dishonor; let us in this solemn presence renew 
our pledgeg to aid and assist those whom they have left among us a 
sacred charge upon a nation’s gratitude—the soldier’s and sailor’s 
widow and orphan. 

It is the purpose of the commander-in-chief to inaugurate this ob- 
servance with the hope that it will be kept up from year to year, 
while a survivor of the war remains to honor the memory of his de- 
parted comrades. 

He earnestly desires the public press to call attention to this or- 
der, and lend its friendly aid in bringing it to the notice of comrades 
in all parts of the country in time for simultaneous compliance there- 
with. 

Department commanders will use every effort to make this order 
effective. 

By command of John A. Logan, commander-in-chief. 

It has been affirmed that if no after act of General 
Logan had rendered his name immortal this order 
would have done so. For tenderness of expression of 
sentiment for the memory of the dead, it stands as a 
model. Without the organization of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, it is claimed, there would have been 
no permanent and general memorial day. The G. A. 
R. was the first national society to undertake the 
beautiful work as a part of its special labors. At the 
appearance of General Logan’s persuasive appeal, 
which bore no mandatory tone, every post fell vol- 
untarily into line to carry out the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The custom became general through- 
out the land. As a result, in thirty States and Ter- 
ritories Memorial Day has now become a legal holi- 


day. In Georgia and Alabama, where the flowers 
bloom earlier, April 26th is the appointed day. May 
10th is legal Memorial Day in North Carolina. In the 


Southern States a day in April is generally chosen. 
While the National G. A. R. has given to the insti- 
tution of Memorial Day its wide prestige and adoption, 
the conception of the idea cannot be accredited to that 
great and honored organization. The plan of the 
Memorial Day was really originated at an earlier date. 
The sweet custom of decorating soldiers’ graves with 
flowers sprang up spontaneously, and was observed in 
various sections of the United States before the 
famous order of General Logan was promulgated. 
During the war itself there were many instances of 
decorating graves of the soldier-dead. Much earlier 
than the date of the institution of the ceremony by 
the G. A. R. a ‘‘ decoration day’’ had been gener- 
ally observed by ex-Confederates in Southern States. 
The custom, it is evident, was the outgrowth of a 
tender, sympathetic impulse. Many adhere to the opin- 
ion that it was the women of the South who first in- 
augurated the beautiful practice of placing the flowers 
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GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE G. A. R., 
WHO ISSUED THE ORDER IN 1868 INSTITUTING MEMORIAL DAY. 


of spring and early summer upon the soldiers’ graves, 
and that it was in emulation of their kindly example 
that the custom became general in the United States. 

According to Historian Beath, of the G. A. R., Ad- 
jutant-General N. P. Chipman, General Logan’s aid 
and the signer of the Memorial Day order, recalled that 
it was a private soldier in Cincinnati who described to 
General Logan the custom prevailing among the people 
in Germany of assembling in the spring-time to scatter 
flowers on the graves. The suggestion that the G. A. R. 
inaugurate a similar observance was warmly approved 





On Memorial Day. 
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OR shining swords and crimson cords 
And shoulder-straps of gold, 
And uniforms of blue and gray, 
With which the moth and mould, 
The servants grim of Father Time, 
Long since have had their way, 
Lo! we can only give the brave 
A wreath of flowers to-day. 

















HE damask rose’s dewy bud, 
The lilac’s purple plume 
From old New England gardens sweet 
With bird-song and perfume, 
And daisies from the sunny fields 
Their happy boyhood knew, 
Above the bivouac of the dead 
With lavish hand we strew. 


UT when from stately monuments 
And lowly stones a-row 

Is called the glorious muster-roll 

Of those who sleep below, 
Oh, twine a white magnolia branch 

Among the blossoms bright, 
In memory of the gallant gray 

Who fought a losing fight. 

MINNA IRVING. 
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by General Logan, and led, it is asserted, to the issu- 
ance of the order. Authority is given to this state- 
ment by the fact that Cincinnati observed Memoria) 
Day in 1867. The records in the Philadelphia national 
headquarters also tell of a Federal memorial service 
as early as May 27th, 1866. General John Murray, of 
Waterloo, N. Y., on the morning of that day, it ap- 
pears, marshaled a company of veterans and decorated 
the graves of departed comrades, with fitting cere- 
monial. : 

For a long time after the introduction of the gen- 
eral observance by the G. A. R., expression was given 
to the views of many who doubted the wisdom of the 
Memorial Day celebration, and thought it would keep 
alive animosities. There were many practical minds, 
too, who conceived that the money expended for flow- 
ers and for music could be more wisely utilized in the 
relief of suffering soldiers. It was early demonstrated, 
however, that the expenditures for the annual memorial 
ceremonies, never very extravagant at best, have been 
more than repaid by the stirring of patriotic feeling, 
and by.the timely reminders of self-sacrificing devotion 
to a great sentiment and to a high moral principle, 
which led the heroes of ’61 to lay down their lives. 
Instead of fostering antagonism, the solemn and tender 
custom of strewing flowers on soldiers’ graves has aided, 
as nothing else could, in softening the bitterness of the 
fray, and by its tender ministrations has bridged the 
chasm between the North and the South which the 
armed powers of war could not obliterate. Sectional 
feeling has died away, partly through lapse of time, 
but greatly under the influence of our holy and helpful 
anniversary. The day has frequently been the occa- 
sion of fraternal reunions in the joint decoration of 
the graves of both the ‘“‘blue’’ and the ‘“‘gray.’’ 
These meetings have awakened brotherly sentiment in 
hearts at variance. The effect of Memorial Day has 
been to ‘‘seal forgiveness with forget-me-nots. ’’ 

To-day, after a record of thirty-seven years, Me- 
morial Day stands among the most tender and signifi- 
cant anniversaries on the list of our national holidays. 
There is none other like it on the calendar of the world’s 
great family of nations. Other lands have their re- 
ligious and national celebrations and observances, but 
a day commemorating ‘‘a great national sacrifice,’’ 
honoring both its living and its dead heroes, is not 
observed by any other country of the globe. 


2 J 
Literature of the Day. 


| OVERS OF stirring, historic tales will get their 
fill of satisfaction from ‘‘ Barbara Winslow,’’ by 
Elizabeth Ellis, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. It is a story of the unsuccessful rebellion of 
the Duke of Monmouth against James II., and it pre- 
sents vivid glimpses of that thrilling time.. The 
heroine and her lover pass through exciting and peril- 
ous adventures. Every page is fascinating, and the 
style is full of charm. 
a 
«¢ | HE DIVINE MAN,”’’ by Joseph Ware, is ‘‘a 
new epic,’’ comprising twelve books, whose 
theme is the progressive creation and the coronation 
of the highest life in man. It seeks to depict the 
dawning of the day of rational evangelism. The 
work is thoughtful throughout, the verse is generally 
smooth, and in occasional passages the poetic quality 
is above the ordinary. (The True Light Publishing 
Company, Mechanicsburg, O. Price $1.50.) 


Books Received. 


From the Mandel & Phillips Company, Chicago : 
“The Confessions of John Allen, and Other Poems.” By John 
Allen. 
From the Unit Publishing Company, New York : 
** Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson.” * Edited by Pro- 
fessors William B. Parker and Jonas Viles. Price 56c. 
From the Reed Publishing Company, Denver, Col.: 
““Dalmar, Daughter of the Mill.” By Charles W. Cuno. Price 
$1.00. 
From Adam and Charles Black, London, Eng.: 
“The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1906.”’ A directory for 
writers, artists, and photographers. 
From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York : 
“The Secret of Heroism,”’ a memoir of Henry Albert Harper. By 
W. L. Mackenzie King. Price $1.00. 
From Consolidated Retail Booksellers, New York : 
“Minna, Wife of the Young Rabbi.” By Wilhelmina Wittig- 
schlager. Price $1.50. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York : 
“* The Wheel of Life.”” By Ellen Glasgow. Price $1.50. 


A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TAKE it during convalescence following La Grippe, 
Pneumonia, Influenza, or weakness following fevers. 


Baby’s Food 


can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especially 
prepared as an infant food. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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Frank Leslie’s Famous Milk Crusade in 1858 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE AMERICAN FURE 


HE INAUGURATION of the American pure milk 
supply was begun by Frank Leslie in 1858, when 

he conducted his famous crusade against purveyors of 
the impure fluid. Much as has been done since that 
time, the topic is still vital to-day. The question of 
pure food is up, and all over the country the agita- 
tion in favor of it 
ison. The Rocke- 
feller Institute, at 
New York, has 
lately conducted a 
series of experi- 
ments looking to 
the safeguarding 
of the purity of 
milk. A “milk 
congress’’ was 
lately held in Bal- 
timore by the State 
of Maryland. Re- 
cently Johns Hop- 
kins University 
gave a demonstra- 
tion of the scien- 
tific feeding of 
babies with milk. 
Society women in 
Pittsburg have 
formed a milk and 
ice association. 
Police Judge Kyle 
has bezun a vigor- 
ous fight in Kansas 
City, Mo., against 
impure milk. City 
Chemist Kirsch- 
maier, at Toledo, 
O., is prosecuting 





FILLING CANS WITH “PURE COUNTRY MILK” AT A DISTILLERY STABLE IN BROOKLYN. 
Reproduced from Lesle’s Weekly of May Sth. 1858. 


milk dealers who use for- 
maldehyde in milk. Pure 
milk crusades are also in 
progress in Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Troy, N. 
Y., Portland, Me., Rich- 
mond, Va., and Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Hall’s recent article 
on Frank Leslie’s crusade 
and the modern handling of 
pure milk as pure food was 
extensively quoted from by 
the great newspapers of 
America. The old pictures 
in LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY shown 
on this page have been re- 
produced in response to 
many urgent requests. 

American Medicine for 
April published a well-writ- 
ten paper by Dr. A. H. 
Stewart on “ The Contam- 
ination of Milk at the 
Dairy.’’ Dr. Stewart de- 
clares that ‘‘the food value 
of pure milk is so important 
in infant feeding, and for 
the general consumer, that 
too stringent measures to 
preserve its purity cannot 
be taken ; the food value of 
milk, great as it is, may be 
readily destroyed, but for- 
tunately it may be as 


CLD-TIME CARTOON—COWS AND “MILKMAIDS” IN A DISTILLERY STABLE WHITEWASHED BY INVESTIGATING ALDERMEN. 


readily preserved.’’ Ignorance as to the methods of 
producing clean milk, he says, is just a step behind 
criminal carelessness. The opinion is general that 
there is much of this class of carelessness. 

_Dr. Stewart writes that ‘‘ the cities demand cleaner 
milk’’; and “‘the only logical method of producing 





COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH EXAMINING WITNESSES ON THE IMPURE MILK QUESTION AT THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK—FRANK LESLIE (xX). 


Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly of June 12th, 1858. Copyrighted. 


Copyrighted. 

















Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly of July I7th, 1858. Copyrighted. 


MILK SUPPLY 


clean milk is to keep it clean from the beginning.’’ 
These are sensible, practical conclusions that follow as 
a result of Frank Leslie’s efforts begun a half-century 


ago. 
Cleanliness is the chief item of expense in the pro- 
duction of pure milk. 


The products prepared by un- 
reliable companies 
are subject to 
carelessness and 
unscientific han- 
dling. The very 
best milk may be 
impaired in flavor 
and otherwise 
robbed of its nat- 
ural and healthful 
characteristics in 
one stage or an- 
other, unless thor- 
oughly safeguard- 
ed from pasture 
to consumer. 
Science is un- 
folding many 
startling things in 
these days of in- 
vestigation. The 
belief is gaining 
ground that the 
result is the same 
whether you are 
killed by a bull or 
by a microbe. Asa 
means of self-pro- 
tection, wise men 
are carrying fewer 
pistols and more 
microscopes. 





INTERIOR OF A COW STABLE SHANTY WHERE THE CANS WERE COOLED AND THE MILK 
WAS WATERED.— Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly of May 8th, 1858. 


Copyrighted. 


Experiments have shown 
that the contamination of 
milk occurring under ordi- 
nary circumstances can be 
reduced over ninety-five per 
cent. by taking care to 
avoid all sources of im- 
purity and unfavorable con- 
ditions, but the care neces- 
sary is expensive. The dif- 
ferent steps through which 
milk passes might be com- 
pared to the links of a 
chain—if one is weak the 
strength’of the whole chain 
is impaired ; so if the care 
of milk is neglected at any 
step, the care taken at 
other times may be ren- 
dered useless. 

The reason for all these 
precautions is better under- 
stood when we realize that 
twelve ounces of beef, six 
ounces of bread, and two 
pounds, or one quart, of 
milk, all supply a similar 
amount of nutriment. The 
meat does not, however, sup- 
ply the wants of the human 
body as effectively as either 
the milk or the bread. It 
does not possess the food 
values in anywhere near the 
same proportion as milk. 
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N MY former article on the pure food question, 
looked at from the standpoint that milk is, after 
all, practically the chief food—not merely a beverage 
of the human race, I passed lightly over the histor- 
ical stages of the question, beginning at Frank Leslie’s 
grand crusade half a century ago against impure milk, 
and allowed myself to be, perhaps, somewhat unduly 
occupied with the life and the ultimately victorious 
struggles, for humanity of the late Gail Borden. If 
there was too much of this personal note of biography 
in my talk, my excuse must be that this man was in 
simple, unexaggerated fact the originator and pioneer 
of a higher and better order of things. In a word, 
he stands first among the educators of the world for 
actual work accomplished in the preservation and con- 
densation, in portable form, of the most perishable 
and necessary food product. Who can tell how many 
baby lives have been saved by his honest, and at the 
same time scientifically organized, efforts to supply 
mankind with pure milk ? 

So much, however, being conceded to the hero- 
worshiping tendency of the writer, it nevertheless 
remains true that the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
would gladly learn more in detail about the means by 
which Borden (meaning by that the legitimate in- 
heritors of the name) attains the vitally important 
object of delivering absolutely sanitary dairy food to 
some millions of Americans every day. It appears to 
me, I confess, on reading over in type what I had to 
say on the subject in the issue of April 26th last, that 
the readers of this paper havea right to further knowl- 
edge as to what really constitutes a perfect quart of 
milk and a can of condensed milk or evaporated cream. 

I have little patience with the newspaper ethics of 
the past century. While originally intended to safe- 
guard the reading public by printing only items of 
pure news, the system, as it has been carried out, has 
fallen short in many respects. Many truths, vital in 
their importance to and valuable as an education for 
every member of the human family, have been with- 
held from the news columns of publications that are 
published for the express purpose of printing all the 
news and telling the truth. 

I have found here a news story of great value. As 
we view history and historical facts, what will be said 
in the following paragraphs will be but a record of 
achievements, a steady, sure growth from pioneer be- 
ginnings to the topmost pinnacle of success. No rea- 
son exists, to my way of thinking, except the above- 
mentioned code of ethics, which should prevent the 
publication of the proven facts as they exist in rela- 
tion to the production of an article of food—pure milk 

that has accomplished so much and that is destined 
to accomplish a thousand times more for humanity in 
years to come; especially since some papers are quick 
to grasp the first opportunity to make severe criticism 
and magnify imaginary evils when Dame Rumor lights 
the fuse. My solicitude is for and in behalf of hu- 
manity. If it shall be said that Gail Borden’s present 
successors, who, as a matter of principle, continue 
their standards on a higher plane than the law re- 
quires, will be benefited by being thus publicly ac- 
credited with their just dues, let me say that they do 
not stand in need of any such feeble effort on my part. 
In passing it will be interesting to state what I acci- 
dentally learned, namely, that on the day following 
the earthquake and fire disaster at San Francisco they 
contributed and sent at once to the devastated city 
from one of the Pacific coast plants two car-loads of 
condensed milk and evaporated cream. . 


Twentieth-century readers, however, need no dia-’ 


gram or outline of motive and intent. They will con- 
tinue to read, digest, and classify important news in 
their own intelligent way. The significance of the 
subject in hand is becoming better known to all classes. 
The standard of health is rising, and statistics teach 
us that infant and adult are now better nourished and 
fed, due to the introduction and wider use of pure milk 
products in their several forms. 

After the above paragraphs were written ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, at the third annual banquet of the 


Periodical Publishers’ Association of America, held in 
Atlantic City on the fourth of this month, delivered 
an address directed against the policy of destructive 
criticism on the part of daily newspapers. He stated 
that our periodicals should not be swerved ‘‘ from the 
way of sober sedate, sanity and useful service’’ if 
they expected to impart useful information and news 
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THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY.— Photocrapbs by permissi 


milk taken at one draught the greater 
the difficulty of its digestion. It may 
not be generally understood that hot 
milk, taken into the system, is almost 
immediately absorbed. It is stimulat- 
ing, without reaction. 

Milk is the chief article of food and 

















FILLING AND CRATING CANS OF CONDENSED MILK. 


to the reading public. Mr. Cleveland deals with sev- 
eral important considerations when he says : 

“If, supplementary to the daily news, there is 
presented to us as often as once a weck or once a 
month a comprehensive view of passing events, with 
the deliberate judicial and helpful suggestions of 
those who by study an| experience are fitted to inter- 
pret current conditions, no thoughtful, open-minded 
citizen who reads need lack either valuable informa- 
tion or stimulating instruction. * * * This con- 
structive force should be found, if 
nowhere else, in the steadiness, pa- 
triotism, and outspoken courage of 








A CORNER OF THE WASHING AND STERILIZING ROOM 


our periodicals. They can have no 
higher mission, nor can they serve 
in a more effective way the cause 
of civilization and humanity’s ad- 
vancement.”’ 

We live by d'gesting and assimi- 
lating food, and not merely by eat- 
ing it. Milk as food builds up and 
forms body tissues and fluids and 
repairs waste. When taken slightly 
in excess the unused portion, mostiy 
butter fat, is stored in the system 
for future use. As is well known, 
fluid milk and vichy is a wholesome 
drink for many who cannot assimi- 
late milk alone. A pinch or two of 
salt in a glass of milk will produce a 
similar result. It aids in the easier 
digestion of the curds as formed in 
the stomach, prior to digestion. It 
is wise for the possessor of a weak 
stomach to sip a glass of milk 
slowly, instead of drinking it hur- 
riedly. The larger the quantity of 


nourishment in every sick-room and 
hospital, and this reminds me that 
every physician and nurse should know 
the source of supply, its purity, before 
ordering it in any form for invalids and 
convalescents. It isnot enough that it 
comes as ‘‘ country milk,’’ there must 
be integrity and experience back of it. 
There was illustrated in my first 
pure food article the food values of a 
quart of pure milk. It 
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has been scientifically 
demonstrated and proven 
that pure milk products 
are the most nutri- 
tious, economical, and 
easily digested food, 
when the milk is ob- 
tained in all its purity 
and kept so, from pas- 
ture to consumcr. 

In the Saturday 
Evening Post, date of 
May 5th, Dy. John V. 
Shoemaker writes on 
““Tucl for the Human 
Engine,’’ in which he 
contends that milk plays 
an important part, and 
that vegetables, like 
eggs and milk, furnish 
an ideal element of the 
dietary. ‘‘ For health, 
and beauty _inciden- 
tally,’ he advocates zB 
“* plain and simple food, 
such as fresh vegetables 
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ND ROBBIE—TEREE HEALTHY NEW YORK 

SN WHO CONSUME SIX QUARTS OF 
PURE MILK DAILY. 
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and fruits, eggs, milk, and broths.’’ 
As president of the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, his opinions 
carry weight, and many of us_ will 
agree with him in his ideas of over- 
feeding and meat eating— 
ple eat too much ’’— there being, as he 
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‘ 
most peo- 





Pure Milk as Pure Food 


| Staff Correspondent 


on long experience directing practical skill (‘‘ knowing 
how ’’); alert watchfulness carried to a pitch which 
eliminates mistakes ; an infinite capacity for taking 
pains and seeing that the employés take pains, and a 
fixed purpose to supply only the best that science, skill, 
and capital can produce. The application of this policy, 
far in advance of any other in effect in this day and 
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TRANSFERRING BOTTLES FROM THE STERILIZERS TO THE FILLING TABLE. 


states it, ‘for people with weak diges- 
tion no better food than milk; if it does 
not agree, it can always be made to do 
so by mixing it with equal parts of very 
hot water, or of barley-water, or else 
by adding a tablespoonful of lime-water 
to each glass.’’ 


Now let us proceed with the story of 


the most important food, next to bread, 
that is taken daily into the human sys- 


tem. My ideas have 
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ROOM, WHERE THE FARMER DELIVERS HIS PURE MILK. 


& been re-enforced by the 

remark of an amiable, 
as well as candid, critic 
on what was said in that 
former article: ‘‘ After 
all, pure milk is only a 
question of honesty—the 
difference between an 
honest and an _ unprin- 
cipled dairyman.’’ 

If any such impres- 
sion as this has been 
produced in the minds 
of my readers. the sooner 
it is corrected the better 
for all. Honesty and a 
sense of responsibility 
for the lives and health 
of millions are impor- 
tant factors of the re- 
sults which have been 
obtained in this direc- 
tion, but there are other 
factors to be considered, 
mainly as follows: Sci- 
entific knowledge based 








age, directly and economically benefits the consuming 
public, as they receive fresh, rich milk daily in the 
varied forms at moderate rates. 

The work may be conveniently divided into two de- 
partments—that of obtaining the natural product in 
its most perfect form, and that of handling it in such 
a way as to make it fit for transportation without de- 
tracting from its purity and high nutritive value. From 
the point of view of the above standard, it is not enough 
that a healthy cow should give pure milk—this would 
only be a negative merit ; the milk 
must be stocked with those tissue- 
building elements for which all in- 
fants are fed on milk, whether the 
calves of cows, or of whales, or the 
babies of American mothers. In 
brief, not content with providing 
against impurity, the object is to 
positively and effectively nourish 
mankind by supplying products to 
which never so much as an ounce of 
foreign material or a preservative 
of any kind has been added. 

The simplest and shortest way 
to understand how this twofold ob- 
ject is secured will be to examine 
the rigid contract under which every 
owner of cows who supplies milk to 
any of the numerous country receiv- 
ing stations and condensing plants, 
no matter where, nor in what special 
form the milk is used, is obliged to 
conform. No hardships are intend- 
ed. Quite the contrary, many bene- 
fits are actually derived from a 
faithful adherence to the provisions 
of the document carrying the ob- 
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ligations. In many localities the grade of non-pro- 
ductive cows has been raised, and in some cases high- 
grade milkers have entirely replaced inferior stock. 
Not only is “‘ such milk to be unskimmed, sweet, un- 
adulterated, and uncontaminated ’’—that provision is 
too general to fully satisfy this fastidious contracting 
** party of the first part’’ —but, specifically, the party 
of the second part, ‘‘ hereinafter known as the dairy- 
man,’’ promises that his “‘cow stables be amply light- 
ed and properly ventilated and cleaned thoroughly 
twice daily ’’; also to use only the most approved and 
sanitary ‘‘ material for bedding.’’ For the sake of 
brevity, and to group together all the provisions for 
mere soundness and purity in the product, I skip over 
a few paragraphs to this: ‘*To keep the cow stables, 
ceilings, and stalls thoroughly whitewashed ’’; and 
again, “‘ To immediately ’’ report “‘if any member of 
his household, or any cow of his herd, be sick with any 
disease.’’ As stated by the government, such stren- 
uous rules practically prohibit a small operator from 
observing kindred regulations. To begin with, their 
attempted enforcement would seriously interfere with 
his supply. 

All these precautions are taken to avoid the danger 
of disease germs in the milk from its origin, and also 
to avoid contaminating the milk in the milk pails. 
Moreover, no milk is accepted from any stables where 
the floors are not made of ‘impervious material ’’— 
cement or concrete preferred. Incidentally, this is 
the place to introduce the remarks of a prominent 
dairy inspector, who stated recently, in conversation 
with me: ‘‘A market for an established daily busi- 
ness all the year round is assured the dairyman by 
complying with the terms of this great army of work- 
ers.’”’ A consideration of which the shrewd farmer is 
not likely to lose sight, particularly when the prices 
are higher than those paid by any other customer that 
could be found to even approach it in regularity. 

The dairyman is also obliged to observe the hygienic 
rules in relation to the constant use of fresh, pure, 
running water in rinsing all milk cans and dairy utensils 
thoroughly twice a day, and the proper airing of the 
same in the sun, on-raised platforms, outside the 
specially built milk-house. These houses are light, 
airy, and roomy, have concrete floors and water tanks, 
and complete the arrangement that prevents milk, 
at any time, from coming in contact with wood in any 
form. 


NO ENSILAGE USED. 


But it is time now to glance at the conditions by 
which the nourishing quality, as well as the purity, of 
the milk is secured. ‘‘ Cows must not be fed on en- 
silage, wet or dry, barley sprouts, brewery or distillery 
grains, linseed meal, glucose, or starch refuse, or any 
feed which will impart a disagreeable flavor or odor to 
the milk, or which will not produce milk of highest 


_standard.’’ 


Ensilage is green food preserved by a fermenting 
process in silos. Corn is the principal green product 
used. The various State experiment stations and the 
United States Department of Agriculture urge its 
use in dairy regions. Bulletin No. 32 deals with ex- 
periments made with beef cattle and sheep, both classes 
of which seem to thrive on it, and with horses and 
swine. The pig will have none of it, and the horse 
apparently thrives better on unfermented food, as no 
horse owner of experience would run the risk of feed- 
ing ensilage. In dealing with milk cattle the authori- 
ties issue two warnings to the effect that “‘ in chang- 
ing from grass or dry feed to silage, if a regular full 
ration is given, the silage will perhaps slightly affect 
the taste of the milk for a few milkings,’’ and 
‘* proper precautions ’’ are required ‘‘ to prevent the 
milk, afterit has been drawn from the cow, from being 
tainted with the objectionable odor of badly fermented 
silage.’’ It thus stands convicted. In this connecticn 
I will introduce the further remarks of my expert 
friend in our conversation previously referred to: 
‘* Ensilage adds acidity to the milk and shortens the 
extent of its keeping capacity, which makes ensilage 
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milk bad, or hazardous, for feeding infants. Brewery 
and distillery refuse lowers the vitality of the animals 
and also communicates the germs of fermentation.’’ 
To show the susceptibility of milk and the ease by 
which the flavor is affected he mentioned the objection- 
able results, familiar to all, of milk and butter produced 
from fluid milk, after the cow had‘ partaken of a 
vegetable diet of ‘‘ wild onions (garlic), cabbages, or 
turnips.’’ 

As I have stated in the article on the origin of milk, 
these milk-producing people have but little to learn 
from others on the subject of milk as food for man. 
A half-century of practical experience teaches them 
that ensilage as a food for cows does not produce suf- 
ficiently good milk. 

The limits of space oblige me to omit quoting by 
far the greater part of the dairyman’s undertakings 
under this arrangement, nor need I again refer to the 
plan by which losses are borne when an ailment in the 
herd prevents the delivery of wholesome milk for any 
period. 

But after all, it would be of little use to draw up a 
stringent contract like this if there were no assurance 
that the dairyman would not evade it. Human nature 
is weak, even in the bucolic farmer, and a further 
provision takes care of all that. It is understood that 
accredited representatives ‘‘shall at reasonable hours 
have access to and the right to examine cows, cow- 
stables, milk-house, feed, dairy utensils, and place for 
keeping same.’’ In practice the inspectors are sent to 
the stables and milk-houses, and they render daily re- 
ports, which I have carefully examined, furnishing an- 
swers to no fewer than twenty-one questions, one of 
which is, ‘‘ Any contagious disease in dairyman’s or 
farm-hands’ families ?’’ But this is not all; there is 
also a regular sanitary and veterinary inspection by a 
trained corps of 
men, to say noth- 
ing of the special 
veterinary inspec- 
tion which follows 
upon any rumor of 
an outbreak of 
sickness. And, to 
put the cap upon 
this edifice of pre- 
caution, it must be 
borne in mind that 
the pay of those 
experts is high, 
the duties not too 
onerous, that they 
one and all know 
their responsibili- 
ties and recognize 
the importance of 
their positions. 

As previously REFRIGERATOR CARS. 
stated, this, par- 
tially at least, completes the story of the origin of the 
perfect milk required for use as pure food, prior to 
the scientific handling of the product of ‘‘ nature’s 
milk fountains,’’ paraphrasing Frank Leslie, in the 
several departments of a modern institution. 

It is unnecessary for me to leave the inspectors of 
dairies as I pass on to the work at the various plants 
visited by me in my instructive tour of inspection, as 
mentioned in article one. There are about one hundred 
of these well-ordered receiving and condensing plants 
located in various valleys in the United States, the 
floors of which are constructed of cement and tes- 
sellated iron, the walls, and ceilings even, of finished 
wood ; all vats, tanks, pans, and utensils in each place 
are sterilized after each operation with live steam. 
The first thing to consider before a plant is located is 
the volume and purity of the water supply, either 
natural running, spring, or artesian water, and safe 
drainage. 

It is a distinguishing mark, in traversing these 
fertile communities (apparent even to the casual ob- 
server), as I have noted it in Illinois—the home of my 
boyhood days—and New York, the location of the 
dairies that supply these great beehives with the milk 
and honey of commerce. Prosperity abounds to begin 
with, the dairy farmer receives a steady and sure in- 
come yearly for all his dairy products, and progress is 
shown in the rich fields, the cultivated farms, the 
sherds of blooded cattle and horses, and the commo- 
dious, newly painted houses, barns, cow-stables, and 
milk-houses, including the surrounding fences. The 
beautiful little villages and towns where the plants 
are located are veritable parkways on the continent. 
The residents are quick to follow the lead taken in 
introducing flowers, shrubbery, lawns, and graveled 
driveways, and neatness and cleanliness generally 
around their public parks, streets, and home buildings. 

I stood with one of the inspectors just mentioned 
on the receiving platform at Norwich, N. Y., where 
he was engaged in his other duty of receiving and in- 
specting the newly arrived milk. Before proceeding 
to tell of the processes which I witnessed, it may be 
as well to remind the reader that four staple forms of 
pure milk are prepared—the fluid milk, bottled, for 
immediate use, the condensed milk, the evaporated 
cream, and malted milk. This much for the sake of 
clearness, where the paths of the receiving stations 
and condensing plants diverge. 

The inspectors receive the fresh milk, all delivered, 
as per agreement, at the factory, by specially con- 
structed wagons in forty-quart cans. The contents of 
each can are tested by sight, smell, and thermometer, 
to make sure that the milk has been cooled to the 
stipulated temperature required for safeguarding it 
against deterioration. It is then carefully strained 
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into the weighing vessels and weighed, while the 
dairyman’s now empty cans are being scrubbed both 
inside and out with scalding hot water and sterilized 
with live steam—also as per agreement—by faithful 
employés before being returned to the wagons. Here 
the processes diverge, accordingly as the milk is to be 
bottled for shipment, condensed, or evaporated. 

It must be remembered that car-loads of expectant 
empty bottles have previously been thoroughly steril- 
ized with a more than Levitical process of purification. 
After its last rinsing each bottle is placed with exactly 
649 others in a tightly-closed metal sterilizing oven, 
where, for forty minutes, the whole battalion of bot- 
tles endures a bath of live steam. At the end of their 
prescribed period the bottles are taken to the great 
cooling-rooms and allowed to cool before being placed 
in the huge filling machines, each one of which holds 
about seven hundred bottles, as illustrated in the pre- 
vious article. 

The milk for bottling is conveyed from the weigh- 
ing receptacle to a filtering apparatus, after which it 
is aérated. It is kept at an equable temperature of 
about fifty degrees during the various intricate and 
expensive operations, and subjected also to frequent 
strainings through woven-wire mesh screens. The 
fresh, cool milk is then run out of the receiving vessel 
last in order into sterilized bottles, twelve of which 
are exactly filled by each operation of the filling ma- 
chine. The bottles are now immediately sealed with a 
specially prepared sterile cardboard cap, placed in 
crates, and trucked to the refrigerator cars which go 
to make up the fast express milk trains plying between 
the country receiving plants and the great cities. 
Cracked ice is filled in around the bottles in each crate 






ONE OF THE GREAT EGG-SHAPED VACUUM PANS. 


and the whole cargo is whisked away on its journey to 
city families, hotels, and restaurants, to be served, with- 
out distinction in price or favor, to rich and poor alike. 
Fluid milk delivered under these careful conditions 
constitutes pure and wholesome food. It is as nearly 
perfect as human ingenuity can make it, and should 
never be delivered to the consumer in any other way. 

Needless to say that the rule of absolute purity 
which obtains for the quart bottles obtains alse for the 
large receiving vessels or wells, and the great egg- 
shaped vacuum pans which receive the germ-free milk 
intended to become condensed milk (sweetened or un- 
sweetened), or evaporated cream. In the case of the 
condensed milk the fresh material is raised to a very 
exactly determined temperature, and at this tempera- 
ture is run into a mixing-tank, where it is mixed with 
an accurately apportioned quantity of standard granu- 
lated cane sugar. I cannot pretend to have seen the 
contract under which this sugar is supplied, but am 
morally certain that its conditions are just as rigorous 
in their way as those to which the dairyman is sub- 
jected. The successive steps of filling the tank and of 
mixing entail a degree of scrupulosity in detail of 
which it is impossible for me to give more than a 
personal assurance. The saccharo-lacteal mixture is 
drawn from the mixing-tank into the vacuum pan, 
where it is condensed, and is then placed in forty- 
quart cans to cool. All that remains to be done with 
it is the transference into the familiar little cylinders 
which so many good housekeepers know. The pure 
food question is paramount in the public mind, and the 
old-fashioned prejudice against canned goods is a thing 
of the past. Many times have I gladly welcomed the 
contents of the *‘ tin cow,’’ as the condensed milk can 
is facetiously called by the miners in the mining camps 
of the West and Southwest. 

For my own comfort, and by the kindness of one 
superintendent, I was allowed to possess myself of two 
cans, one filled with the famous Eagle brand condensed 
milk and the other with'Peerless evaporated cream, hav- 
ing watched the passage of their contents through all 
its stages from the wagon to the can. It is possible that 
I may have looked into the intelligent faces of the Jer- 
sey cows that contributed their quota to this particular 
batch of milk. As a matter of scientific truth, it is, I 
believe, established that the condensed milk is the more 
powerfully effective nutrient of the two forms, contain- 
ing, with all the food elements of the milk, the unde- 
niably recuperative and heat-producing properties of 
sugar ; but for my personal taste, I prefer this evapo- 
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or chocolate, the reason being that in this form we ob- 
tain the nutritious element of food, minus the water. 
Again, the advantage is gained of having the bene- 
ficial milk delivered to the great markets of the world 
at a minimum of cost on account of the removal of the 
large proportion—eighty-seven per cent.--of water 
contained in natural milk. 

Evaporated cream, which is easily digested, is pre- 
pared from full-cream cow’s milk by special processes 
which reduce it in bulk about two and one-half times. 
The butter fats and milk sugar in this form are quickly 
converted into energy in the system, and the casein is 
more readily digested. Children require and digest 
more of the mineral matter than adults, because of the 
growing, developing tendencies of bone, muscle, and 
flesh. Experiments by scientists, physicians, and 
nurses teach us that these forms of pure condensed 
milk and evaporated cream are necessary and valuable 
food stuffs for the human body. 

It only remains for me to say that milk which is to 
be treated as evaporated cream is placed, without the 
addition of sugar, into special evaporating pans, where 
the non-nutritious element of water is carefully re- 
moved, in accordance with the plan originated and 
perfected half a céntury ago by the inventor, and since 
then rigorously carried on by the trained aptitude, 
the industry, and the enthusiasm of his successors. 
Both of these products are subject to the dilution and 
modification desired, and contain all the food benefits 
possessed by so-called ‘‘ country milk.”’ 

Malted milk, in addition to being a delicious, pala- 
table drink, is in reality a sustaining, nourishing food 
and not at all a medicine. This comparatively new 
food product is a scientific combination of rich cow’s 
milk and cereals, reduced to a powder in vacuum. 
The scientific treatment of the materials used in this 

—- preparation gives 
us a milk food par- 
ticularly adapted 
to and easily as- 
similated by the 
aged, the normal, 
healthy adult, the 
infant, or the in- 
valid. 

When fatigued 
or wearied with 
brain fag no drink 
is more invigorat- 
ing, especially 
when in prepar- 
ing it an egg is 
added. Taken as 
food, hot, it dis- 
counts plain milk, 
hot. Here I 
speak from per- 
sonal experience, 
and I am also 
convinced of another fact advanced by a second critic, 
who stated that she had never understood the sub- 
ject or enjoyed milk and milk products as much, 
nor had she ever before partaken of them as 
freely, as since the reading of my former article. 
Other nourishing household and sick-room  concoc- 
tions, such as malted milk chocolates, custards, jellies, 
tonics, and ice-creams, are also easily and quickly 
prepared by thousands of flat and home dwellers, and 
by home and hospital nurses in city and country. 
Personally, I intend to use malted milk and other milk 
products freely this summer on my vacation, whether 
spent in the Maine woods again, at the seashore, or in 
the Adirondack Mountains. They will provide ideal 
meals for camp and outing purposes, when once the 
food values are fully comprehended and the materials 
properly prepared. 

Here, having brought the milk from the contract- 
bound farms to its cans or severely sterilized bottles, 
it is reasonable to suggest that the best interests of 
the consumer would be safeguarded by the adoption 
of appropriate State laws, built on safe and sane prin- 
ciples ; only, however, after a thorough investigation 
of the subject of pure milk as pure food in all its im- 
portant bearings on tie health and longevity of babes 
and adults. 

From the Department of Agriculture bulletins I 
glean that our country leads the world in the business 
of milk supply, and its preservation, “‘ solely by cleanli- 
ness and cold ’’; in milk service, buildings, equipment, 
and management, and in ‘‘ the purity and high average 
quality of milk and cream served’’ daily. Also that 
the largest firm is ‘‘the most particular, as much of 
its supply is condensed,’’ and that the day of ‘‘small 
peddlers who buy direct of the producers has gone 
by.’’ This information was published after an in- 
vestigation of the Borden methods and a comparison 
of the American and foreign modes of production and 
scientific handling of milk. 

I will take pleasure in furnishing further valua- 
ble information on the subject of milk as food to any 
readers who apply to me direct. 

Finally, it may be asked, why is it that these es- 
tablishments should be so far ahead of all competitors 
in their business, since it is admitted that honesty, a 
sense of responsibility for human life and health, and 
scientific skill—all of them qualifications within the 
reach of others—are the only absolute requisites of suc- 
cess? It might be answered that these qualities were 
applied to the business long before it had occurred to 
others to do so; but an even more conclusive answer 
is to be found in the tremendous force of a valuable 
reputation, once gained, to hold its possessors, if only 
through self-interest, in the path by which it was first 
attained. 


MILK HOUSE AND COOLING ROOM, DE- 
TACHED FROM DAIRY BARN. 
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A PROGRESSIVE CITY’S MAMMOTH FILTRATION PLANT 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 

















THE DISTANCE USED IN HANDLING CONCRETE. 








LUMBER YARD (AT LEFT) WHERE FORMS ARE MADE FOR THE CONCRETE TOPS OF FILTERS (AT RIGHT), WHICH WILL BE COVERED AND PACKED—TOWERS IN 
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MEN LAYING FORMS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 124-INCH 
CONCRETE CONDUIT. 


ROM A hygienic point of view there is, perhaps, 
no more serious problem confronting municipal 
governments than the supply of pure water for their 
citizens. In the use of impure water, there lurks 
more danger to the health of man than in anything 
else he requires for the sustenance of life and the 
maintenance of a proper standard of mental and phys- 
ical efficiency. Every city of any size is adopting 
agencies within its means and opportunity to meet 
the difficulty, but none has gone further or has the 
prospect of greater success than Pittsburg. Among 
the diseases which originate from impure water, ty- 
phoid fever holds a prominent position, and the num- 
ber of deaths caused by this malady in the Smoky 
City has in recent years been unusually large. Mr. 
James Fuertes, in his report on water-filtration works, 
places it for that city at eighty-four in every one 
hundred thousand citizens—an average of one death 
for every week-day in the year. Recently fifty-eight 
new cases of typhoid fever were reported in Pittsburg 
in a single day. A thousand public-school pupils were 
ill, and a great many of them suffering from typhoid. 
The filtration-plant idea was agitated in 1897, and 
again in 1899, when reports on filtration experiments 
were made, and at the fall election pure water won 
out by the vote of the people. A second election in 
1904 resulted in an appropriation of seven and one- 
half millions (raised by issue of bonds) for the pur- 
pose of constructing a mammoth filtration plant, which 
is now under way, and is to be completed by Septem- 
ber lst, 1907. The site selected is near the village of 
Aspinwall, on the banks of the Alleghany River, about 
seven miles from Pittsburg. Here land was con- 
demned and purchased, several acres of the plat being 
at one time a truck-farm owned and cultivated by a 
well-known pickle dealer. Plans and specification, 
which fill several volumes, were commenced in May 
of 1904, and completed by January 1st, 1905, many of 
the engineers working eighteen hours a day in order 
to have the contractors get down to work. The plant 
is being constructed under the direction of Mr. M. 
Knowles, whose name is familiar in the civil engineer- 
ing world, and whose whole make-up and manner re- 
mind one of President Roosevelt. The plant covers 
160 acres, and the work has moved rapidly, although 
concrete is not laid in the winter from the fact that a 
freeze before the mixture has dried will cause it to 
crack and prove worthless for use in a filter or reser- 
voir. More than one hundred engineers, clerks, and 
inspectors have been employed at,the plant, and sev- 
eral times the contractor has had twelve hundred men 














SETTING UP SLUICE-GATES IN THE CENTRAL GATE CHAMBER— 
SECTION OF NINETY-SIX-INCH MAIN PIPE THROUGH WHICH 
WATER WILL BE OBTAINED FROM THE RIVER ALSO SHOWN. 


on his pay-roll at one time. Already $1,300,000 has 
been expended. Filters are being prepared to supply 
Pittsburg with one hundred and twenty-five million 
gallons of water per day. 

“IT am glad you are going to take photographs,’’ 
said Mr. Frederick Field, the young engineer in charge 
at the plant, “‘ and they will probably be from a news 
rather than a technical standpoint. You may quote 
statistics, and in this age of statistics little attention 
will be paid to them ; but pictures will give the public 
a real idea of what we are doing. We have found it 
so, and have a photographer attached to our staff. 
Already he has made eight hundred photographs re- 
cording the progress of the work from the day it was 
commenced. He knows the ground so well that I am 
going to have him go with us over the works.”’ 

For several hours the three of us trudged through 
mud, climbing up or down ladders, in and out of filters, 
and over huge pipes, Mr. Field all the while enthusi- 
astically explaining the different points. Many times 
the photographer led us to a place of vantage for pic- 
tures, and I can recollect few incidents in my life 
more interesting. Everything was on such a gigantic 
scale, even the huge piles of coal; for the contractor 
has evidently provided against the contingency of a 
coal strike. Millions of feet of lumber are used, as 
the forms for the work are all made on the premises. 
A dock has been built where the sand and gravel used 
for filtering and concrete purposes is unloaded from 
the barges. The material for making concrete is car- 
ried from the wharf by a belt and deposited in certain 
proportions in the upper hopper of the big concrete 
mixer. Cement and water are added, and the mixing 
is done by successively opening the gates in the bot- 
tom of each funnel, thus allowing the mixture to pass 
through a series of funnels, and finally being dropped 
in a bucket on a surface cable-car, which carries it 
beneath the cable ways, and by this means it is de- 
posited where desired. Huge steam-shovels excavat- 
ing for filters are at work, and each of these will 
throw out from six hundred to eight hundred loads of 
earth per day. 

The entire plan of handling the water, as given by 
Mr. Field, is to cause the water from the Alleghany 
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TYPICAL FILTER—PIERS, WALLS, AND ARCHES ON WHICH THE 
SAND SCRAPING AND RESTORING MACHINES WILL OPERATE. 


River to be pumped into a ninety-six-inch steel raising 
main (shown in one of the photographs) to the central 
gate chamber. It then passes out into the sedimenta- 
tion basins, where the greater part of the mud settles 
out, after which it will be drawn off through the pipes 
and conduits to the pipe gallery and will then reach 
the filters. After the sand-filtration process the 
water is to pass through a 124-inch re-enforced con- 
crete conduit to the filtered-water reservoir, and finally 
through two seventy-two-inch steel pipes anchored 
down by concrete, to the Brilliant pumping-station 
on the other side of the Alleghany River. The pipes 
are 1,100 feet in length and will be laid on the bottom 
of the river. From this point it will be pumped into 
the Highland Park reservoir. Five miles of the pipe- 
line will be laid to a section of Pittsburg which is now 
supplied by a private company. 

Huge concrete revetments have been built along 
the river bank to protect the filtered-water reservoir 
from inundation, as the river frequently goes on a 
rampage in this section. The concrete work already 
completed on the filters and reservoir is a pleasure to 
look upon, apart from an engineering standpoint, their 
stately columns and gracefully curved arches (for the 
covered reservoir is twenty-six feet in height) having 
more the appearance of a grand cathedral than a 
water receptacle. The plant will differ in several 
respects from others throughout the country. The 
usual open sand court will be missing, as galleries will 
be provided for this. 

“*The scraping as well as the transportation of sand 
will be done by electricity,’’ said Mr. Knowles, ‘‘and 
on this we expect to rise or fall.’’ 

The plan is to run little trolley-cars, which will 
scrape and transport the sand to the washers in the 
pipe-galleries, and after being washed it will be hauled 
by water power back to the same bed, or any other 
bed, by simply changing flexible hose connection in the 
pipe-line. This will save both labor and time, as an 
acre can be cleaned in four hours by this process, 
whereas in the Albany (N. Y.) filtration plant sixty- 
seven hours of labor are required forscraping the same 
area. In many of the plants the sand is transported 
by the use of wheelbarrows. The filters will be lighted 
by electricity, and when complete, several feet of earth 
will be placed on tgp and laid out in landscape garden- 
ing and driveways. 

> 

THE first thing in the morning, if you need a bracer, 
should be a tablespoonful of Abbott’s Angostura Bit- 
ters in an ounce of sherry or a glass of soda. Try it. 
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By Eleanor Franklin, special correspondent for Leslie's Weekly 


MADRID, SPAIN, May 10th, 1906. 

| ARRIVED during Holy Week at Burgos, a Spanish 

town that was built where and as it stands to-day 
over a thousand years ago. It is the seat of an arch- 
bishop and has a glorious cathedral. It is surrounded 
by hoary convents and monasteries on every side, and 
its history is the history of Christ’s religion in Spain, 
the darkest page that history contains. In a wet, 
cold, April twilight I came into the town, stirred by 
the vibrant music of a hundred bells. A hundred 
bells? Well, maybe not, but they rang in every 
steeple, and the sound of them came, strangled in the 
pouring rain, from every surrounding monastic hill. 
Bells had never sounded like this to me before. I love 
bells. I used to listen with the greatest pleasure to 
the sonorous, melancholy “‘tong’’ of the great low- 
hung Buddhist bells in old Japan. The sound ex- 
pressed hopelessness expecting no hope—finality. But 
these Catholic bells were wild, distraught. They 
clamored and cried to high heaven, imploring the im- 
possible, then sank to sobs and sighs. It was awful. 
I learned afterward that they are not rung like ordi- 
nary bells, but are swung rapidly round and round 
upon an axle, leaving no interval between the strokes, 
so no wonder the unfamiliar sound of their clanging 
all together in that cold, wet twilight filled me with 
fear and trembling. I was glad enough to get into 
the queer old hotel, that smelled as if it had been built 
in the days of Pedro the Cruel and had never known 
an airing, because there I at least had human society. 

The cathedral of Burgos, viewed from the outside, 
is one of the most gloriously beautiful buildings in the 
world. It was begun early in the thirteenth century, 
but was not finished until some time in the fifteenth, 
so it represents some of the finest ideas of the devel- 
oped Gothic style. I was almost sorry afterward that 
I didn’t just stay outside on the hill above the town 
and content myself with feasting my eyes upon its 
lace-like, graceful, and perfectly proportioned spires 
and cimborio, but all the world was going in to pray, 
so I followed and did as I saw others do. For the 
time being I became a good Spanish Catholic, since to 
have been anything else would have exposed me to 
the resentful observation of all observers. The forms 
of the faith as they are known outside of Spain were 
more or less familiar to me ; but the Spanish church 
has never conformed to the laws of Rome, so it took 
some careful imitation to make myself appear to 
Spanish eyes a Christian of any sort. I followed the 
throng, and came first to the chapel of Corpus Christi. 
I threaded my way up close tothe altar and knelt 
down with the black-veiled worshipers. Before the 
altar lay the dead body of the Christ in wax effigy, so 
perfect in every detail that it required little exercise 
of the imagination to believe that it was really the 
corpse of the blessed Saviour, and that I was myself 
a lowly citizen of Jerusalem, come to gaze upon it in 
sorrow and wonder. Wax candles sputtered on either 
side of it, and the altar above it was ablaze with light. 
Its feet, extended toward the congregation, were bare 
and the wounds in their insteps looked new and ghast- 
ly. The face, also bare, was calm and beautiful, as if 
all pain had passed from it forever, and a wisp of 
silken hair that lay across its cheek stirred ever so 
slightly in the gentle breeze that crept through the 
great aisles of the cathedral and fanned the countless 
candles into life. 

The people wept at their prayers, and one after an- 
other they crept upon their knees to the foot of the 
bier and kissed the waxen feet that seemed to have 
just stiffened there in the limpness of death. They 
were of every class and kind, ti:ese people, from the 
lordly cabelleros in immaculate modern attire, and 
proud seforas in stiff brocades and exquisite black 
mantillas, to the lowliest beggar in filth and rags, and 
one could easily imagine that the cruel eye of the impar- 
tial Holy Office was upon them, and that they were all 
in danger of its terrible punishments if they slighted 
in any particular the performance of their extravagant 
devotions. Most uncomfortably depressed, I got upon 
my feet and walked away, looking for other scenes. 
The tremendous size of the interior of this cathedral 
impresses one as being all out of proportion to what 
the compact and perfect exterior promises, and as I 
wandered along through the lofty aisles, stopping here 
and there to admire the beautiful marble lace of 
the too-elaborate decoration, I was constantly sur- 
prised into new wonder at the succeeding arched and 
pillared vistas opening out before me. Suddenly I 
came upon a wide space behind a chapel, in which were 
standing groups of beautiful waxen images represent- 
ing the whole Passion of Christ, from the Judas kiss 
to the descent from the Cross, and I stood for a while 
to watch the crowds passing and repassing before 
them and to marvel at the spirit of solemnity which 
brooded over the scene. 

Away in the distance a priest’s voice was beginning 
a monotonous chant ; the air was laden with stifling 
incense, and I was glad to thread my way through the 
throng of kneeling people out into the open air. It 
was the afternoon of Holy Thursday. All the bells in 
the city were silenced. Not a vehicle was allowed 
upon the streets and every window was closely shut- 
tered. The people were all in the streets moving 
singly or in groups from church to church to pay their 
devotions to different shrines, and I proceeded to fol- 
low upon the same holy pilgrimage. But suddenly 


the steady measured tramp of a regiment of soldiers 
fell upon my ear. 


I turned to see them, in full-dress 


uniform and solemn as a funeral procession, bearing 
down upon me. The street was barely wide enough 
to allow them to pass three abreast, so I had to seek 
the protection of a doorway in order to make room for 
them. They marched without music or drums, and at 
such a good quick pace that I thought they would soon 
be out of sight, but to my surprise they suddenly 
turned and filed into the very little church toward 
which I had bent my steps. There are no benches or 
pews in these Spanish Catholic churches ; only wide, 
bare floors upon which the worshipers kneel. If it 
happens to be an ordinary service in ordinary times 
there are many little kneeling-chairs which may be 
carried about conveniently, and which can be used to 
sit upon during the sermon, but they are not too com- 
fortable. 

The church into which the soldiers went was Santa 
Agueda, the selfsame edifice in which the famous 
Cid, the hero of Spanish heroes, compelled Alfonso 
the Sixth to take three separate oaths that he had 
nothing to do with the death of his predecessor, before 
the oath of his office would be administered to him. 
He first swore by the cross at the entrance, then by 
the strong bolt of the portal, and finally by the gos- 
pels upon the high altar, protesting each time against 
the indignity thus heaped upon him. But his protesta- 
tions failed to erase the mark of Cain from his brow or 
to make the great Cid his friend, and the execrations of 
his people are oddly but eloquently expressed even 
to-day in the careful preservation of those symbols of 
strength and truth upon which he made his denials. 
This happened in 1072, and the thought of the scenes 
that the little church has witnessed since is a long, 
long thought, but I doubt if any one of them seemed 
more strange at the time of its enactment than that 
of the kneeling regiment of soldiers seemed to me. 
They could not all get in at once, but as many as 
could crowded into the body of the church and knelt 
before its altar in silent devotion for about five min- 
utes. They then got up and filed out in perfect order, 
their captain in command. They waited outside for 
their comrades who had waited for them, and as soon 
as they were all together again the command was 
given to ‘‘ Forward, march!’’ and they hastened on 
to the next church. In a few moments another com- 
pany came to take their places, and so on throughout 
the afternoon one church after another was filled with 
these strangely devout soldiers of the King. 

There is always a temptation to recount with great 
to-do anything newly learned. I didn’t discover the 
convent of Las Huelgas, but I have a desire to tell 
everybody all about it. Las Huelgas has stood where 
it stands to-day since the year one, but on Maundy 
Thursday it was new to me. The name is literally 
“* Pleasure Grounds,’’ and the place was originally the 
happy hunting-grounds of the kings of Castile. How 
many hundreds of years it existed before the days of 
Alfonso the Eighth (1187) I cannot learn, but that mon- 
arch, in a paroxysm of piety, turned it one day into a 
Cistercian convent for noble ladies and endowed it 
with princely revenues and privileges. The mother 
superior was given power of life and death over the 
nuns, and the wealth of a kingdom was poured into 
her coffers. 





The Drum of ’61. 


OWN amid the silent multitude the marching thousands come 
To the hollow modulations of an ancient army drum; 
To the beat, beat, beat of a thousand loyal feet, 
And the rumble and the grumble of a caisson and a gun. 
At the head a tattered banner flutters proudly in the air, 
Borne along by one old veteran with silver grizzled hair, 
Keeping time with martial feet down the bunting-laden street, 
To the hum and the thrum of the drum of ’61. 


OMES a picture, as I listen to the rhythmical refrain, 
Of a soldier starting warward down a shady country lane; 

From afar the echoes come of the old recruiting drum, 
And they speak a message to him of the triumphs to be won. 
Louder yet the calling thunder, and his feet exultant bound 
In a patriotic frenzy at the glory of the sound ; 
’Tis the call of ancient Thor, and he marches on to war 
To the hum and the thrum of the drum of ’61. 


UICK another picture hurries, and I see the battle reek 
Where the battery is crashing and the shrapnel is a-shriek, 

Till the earth and heavens rock to the fury of the shock 
And the rumble and the grumble of the caisson and the gun. 
Oh, the terror of the battle! But above the song of hell, 
In barbaric notes that louder o’er the devastation swell, 
Calling martyrs to the death in the cannon’s bitter breath, 
Comes the hum and the thrum of the drum of ’61. 


H, the horror of the battle-field when every gun is still; 
When the moon in silent pity looks across the eastern hill ! 

With a tramp, tramp, tramp, through the half-deserted camp, 
Go the weary stretcher-bearers, for the bloody work is done. 
All about are shattered beings which but yesterday were men; 
Now their martial song is ended ; they will never march again 
With a tramp of eager feet down the far-off village street, 
To the hum and the thrum of the drum of ’61. 


‘OW the peaceful pageant passes, and the picture of the fray, 
Like the deadly strife of yesterday, forever fades away : 

Peace with gentle hand smocthes down Hate’s unforgiving frown, 
For the quarrel has long ended and the Blue and Gray are one. 
On the grave of friend and enemy we leave the blossoms spread— 
Loyal friend and gallant enemy, now comrades with the dead. 
Hark ! the tramp of solemn feet dies away adown the street, 
To the hum and the thrum of the drum of ’61. 


LowELL OTus REESE. 


And there it stands to-day,.in the flat, unbeautifu 
valley of the little river Arlanzon, unchanged from it 
beginning except for the softening marks of time tha 
have colored its marbles a golden brown and mottle 
its walls with clinging mosses. The nuns wear th: 
selfsame graceful white robes that their sisters hay 
worn these seven hundred odd years, and the selfsam 
ceremonies are enacted daily for them that have helpe 
all of their kind to gain eternal bliss. So it is inter 
esting, very interesting, and delightfully incomprehen 
sible. While I stood looking at the great gilded alta 
in the convent cathedral, one ghost-like sister afte 
another crept up to the prison-like iron grille in th 
wall before it and knelt for a moment in ecstatic de 
votion, and I thought what would I not give for : 
glimpse at the human lives of some of those warm 
blooded Spanish women who have thus retreated int: 
this living death from a world they all must love 
Will it everend? Will the day ever be when traveler: 
will come to the ruins of these same convents and rea 
in their guide-books how once u.Jon a time the dea) 
religion of God was so strangely interpreted that t 
thousands of beautiful women life meant only a prepa 
ration for death, that must be made upon their knees 
behind prison bats and by means of self-chastisement 
inconceivable ? 

On the morning of Good Friday I landed in Madrid. 
I didn’t intend to spend another minute marveling at 
what seemed to me the horrors of the Spanish church, 
so I didn’t even ask what the holy programme of the 
day might be. I simply meant to avoid all churches 
and holy places until the ordinary routine had been re- 
established, when I hoped to be able to look at them 
for their own sakes. So, consulting my map, I 
strolled off up a street that led to a park and the im- 
perial palace. The city was crowded to a point of 
positive discomfort, but considering that it was a 
holiday and that all business was suspended, this was 
not to be wondered at. I strolled about here and there 
and wandered by chance into the Plaza Mayor, a great 
square famous for the fact that in it hundreds of peo- 
ple have been burned to death for alleged, but seldom 
proven, heresy, and I finally brought up in the Calle 
Mayor, a street so packed with people that I couldn’t 
move one way or the other. They seemed ‘to be wait- 
ing for something, so I decided to wait with them, 
since it was the only thing I could do, and meantime I 
had much enjoyment in beholding an entirely new kind 
of Spain. There was not a hat in the street that was 
not on the head of a foreigner. This I dare swear, 
because on this occasion no Spanish woman would 
wear one if she could afford a mantilla of any sort. 
And they were of all sorts imaginable, from the rich- 
est priceless hand-made lace to simple little wisps of 
chiffon. Most of them were black, but many of them 
were white, and they were all fastened upon the blue- 
black hair of their wearers with bunches of fresh roses 
or carnations or a combination of red roses and bright 
yellow daffodils, while the faces beneath them were, 
almost without exception, made up most bizarrely. 
Every window in the street was crowded with these 
picturesque heads. 

Presently a company of magnificently-mounted po- 
lice rode up the street, pushing the people back upon 
the sidewalks. They were followed by a squad of 
street-sweepers, who carefully gathered up all the dirt 
upon the pavement, and then came what should surely 
be called an “‘ irreligious procession.’’ To describe it 
in detail would be only to wearisomely recount what 
has often been told before, but it was the first time I 
had seen it, or anything like it, outside of so-called 
“‘heathen ”’ lands, and I don’t believe that even those 
Spanish Catholics could look upon it without at least a 
touch of the feeling of horror that came over me. 
There were hundreds of priests and monks and whole 
regiments of the King’s soldiers solemnly marching to 
the measured rhythm of a funeral dirge, and the thing 
they escorted was a procession of representations, in 
lifelike wax, of the Passion of Christ. First, we saw 
Him in Gethsemane, then submitting His bare back 
to the scourge of the Roman soldier. Afterward, in 
unsightly agony, He was beheld receiving the crown 
of thorns. On another “‘float’’ He tottered beneath 
a massive cross. Then His pitiful body was seen 
borne aloft upon the cross, and, finally, it lay at peace 
in a beautiful gold and glass casket that was followed 
in mournful procession by more priests and monks and 
by other regiments of infantry and magnificently 
mounted cavalry. The mob, after the piteous spectacle 
had passed, gathered in the middle of the street, and, 
with shouting and singing, seemed to be making the 
most of a joyful holiday. 


Beautiful Skin, 


SoFT WHITE HANDS, AND LUXURIANT HAIR PRODUCED 
BY CUTICURA SOAP, THE WORLD’S FAVORITE, 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing, and soothing red, rough, and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings, and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and ulcerative weaknesses, and many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 
women, especially mothers, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath, and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. 
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ONE SEVILLIAN INTERPRETATION OF CHRIST BEARING ANOTHER FIGURE OF THE SAVIOUR, CLAD IN COSTLY ROBES, IMAGE OF THE CHRIST IN A GLASS AND GILT CASKET 
THE CROSS. SEEN IN THE PROCESSION AT SEVILLE. CARRIED IN THE PROCESSION. 





RELIGIOUS PROCESSION, IN HOLY WEEK, LEAVING THE CONVENT OF LAS HUELGAS TO MARCH THROUGH SCENE OF THE CRUCIFIXION DISPLAYED IN THE STREETS 
THE STREETS OF BURGOS. OF SEVILLE BY A PROCESSION OF REVERENT PEOPLE. 


RELIGION’S VARIED EXPRESSIONS IN ALFONSO’S KINGDOM. 


ONE OF THE MOST SUPERB CATHEDRALS, A GREAT RELIGIOUS PROCESSION, AND CURIOUS IMAGES BORNE BY 
PIOUS PARADERS.—Photographs Srom Lleanor Franklin. See opposite page. 
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REUNITED 





URING THE recent reunion of 
the Blue and the Gray in At- 
lanta, old soldiers of the Civil War 
and their sons gathered together 
from all parts of the country. This 
movement, which has for its mission 
the absolute destruction of all sec- 
tionalism and the fraternizing of 
both Federal and Confederate vet- 
erans as American soldiers, has 
grown rapidly during the past few 
years, and now numbers many camps 
in the North and South. Steps were 
taken at the Atlanta reunion to make 
the organization a national one, and 
plans are being made for a big rally 





Good News from the 
Mogollon Mines. 


“THE BOND and stockholders of 

the Mogollon Gold and Copper 
Company will be delighted to hear 
the decidedly encouraging reports 
brought by Thomas J. Curran, presi- 
dent of the company, who has just 
returned to New York after a visit 
to the property in New Mexico, where 








in Washington in 1907. Officers 
were elected, and all of these have 
pledged themselves to work hard to 
make the Washington reunion one 
of the greatest in history. ‘‘Cor- 
poral’’ Tanner, commander-in-chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
was the special guest of the reunion, 
and expressed himself as being heart- 
ily in sympathy with the mission of 
the organization in destroying all 
sectional animosity, and substituting 
in its place the best feeling and 
friendship, such as belongs to those 
who now follow, with loyal purpose, 
but one flag. 





Seattle’s Brilliant Outlook. 
NEVITABLY the San Francisco 
disaster will call new attention 


by other ports on the Pacific. There 
is talk of transferring part of San 
Francisco over to Oakland, on the 
other side of the bay. Some of the 
stricken city’s business houses are 
moving to Los Angeles, the com- 
mercial metropolis of southern Cali- 








matters of importance to the com- 
pany have just been settled. Mr. 
Curran was asked regarding the out- 
look for the Mogollon, and he said, 
unhesitatingly, that it could not be 
better. He especially reports notice- 
able developments in the Cooney 
mine, one of the company’s richest 
possessions. 

Considerable ore is being sacked for shipment to 
the smelter just as it comes from this mine, and the 
company has made a contract with the American 
Smelting and Refining Company for the treatment of its 
ores and concentrates at El Paso, Texas. How valu- 
able these ores and concentrates are is shown by a 
letter from Mr. Earle, manager of the El Paso plant of 
the American Smelting and Refining Company, which 
reads as follow : 


Left to right 


CONSOLIDATED 
KANSAS CITY SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY. 
Et PASO SMELTING WoRKS BRANCH. 
WILLARD S. Morss, General Manager. 
F. C. Earnie, Manager. 
Ex. Paso, Tex., May 11th, 1906, 

Mr. T. J. Curran, President, 

The Mogollon Gold and Copper Co., 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

DEAR SIR: 
of the 10th, I herewith inclose statement showing the assay value 
This statement shows 
the weight and assays in gold, silver, and copper. 

Trusting this is the information you desire, I beg to remain 

Yours truly, F. C. EARLE, Manager. 


Referring to our conversation and also to your letter 


of shipments received from your company. 


Net dry weight of concentrates and ores received from the 
Mogollon Gold and Copper Company, 3,761,408 pounds. 
Assay Value. 
Copper, Silver. 

36 47 oz. 


Average 

Gold. 

.12 per ton. 

This letter evidences that the Mogollon property 
is far removed from. a mere speculative proposition. 
For years it has been a steady producer of copper, sil- 
ver, and gold. Very few copper concentrates and ores 
yield as much as thirty-six per cent. of that popular 
and profitable metal, which is the record of the Cooney, 
aceording to the above letter. Some of the most fa- 
mous copper mines yield only one-fourth, and in many 
instances one-eighth, of this percentage. President 
Curran proposes to sink the shaft on the Cooney mine 
500 feet deeper, and explore the ore body to such a 
depth that there will be no question of its enormous 
extent and value. As soon as this work is completed 
the mill will again be put in operation. There will be 
an abundance of ore from the mine, as well as from 
the dump, to keep it running continuously and permit 
payment of dividends, it is believed, without interrup- 
tion. 

President Curran says that the ore now on hand 
could be very readily marketed at a handsome profit, 
but he prefers to provide for all emergencies, and to 
this end has decided not to resume work at the mill 
until the mines are in such perfect condition that their 
resources can be drawn upon continuously without 
drawback. 

It is noticeable that the ores and concentrates, from 
which such handsome returns were made at the El 
Paso smelter, were not selected, but were taken just 
as the average of the mines run. They yielded over 
$300,000 in cash to the company, and all this money 
is being spent for the opening up of the encrmous ore 
bodies which have given the Mogollon mines such a 
high reputation during the past few years. The en- 
tire Mogollon district is attracting general attention, 
and is rapidly becoming one of the most famous and 
best-known copper districts in the country. 

The bondholders and shareholders of the Mogollon, 
Mr. Curran says, will have substantial returns before 
long, and will have no reason to complain of the result 
of the hard work which has been so earnestly and 
faithfully done. In view of the expectation that, 
with the starting of the mill, dividends will be earned 
and declared on the stock in the not distant future, 
the offer of fifty per cent. of stock as a bonus with 


FRATERNAL UNION OF MEN WHO WERE 
OFFICERS OF THE BLUE AND THE GRAY WHO ATTENDED THE RECENT MEETING, AT ATLANTA, GA., OF 


seated) Corporal James Tanner, Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R 
mander-in-Chiet of the Blue and the Gray, of Durham, N. C., and Inspector-General W. A. ¢ 
( H. Byrons, New Haven, ( ir 
Harry Burns, Macon, Ga., Chairman ot the National Executive Committee, and W. H 
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the bonds at par, is subject to withdrawal without 
further notice. Only a few of the bonds remain to be 
sold, and these will be disposed of in the order in 
which subscriptions are received, either by mail or 
telegraph. With the disposition of these, no more 
bonds will be sold, and no stock at less than par, 
namely, one dollar. 

As the company is only stocked at $1,250,000, and 
as 300,000 shares are still in the treasury, the stock, 
aside from the small issue of bonds, is fully worth its 
par value. 

President Curran invites inquiries from the bond 
and shareholders, and will send copies of his illustrated 
booklets and reports to any one who may address him 
at 290 Broadway, New York City. 


Abuses of the Franking Privilege. 


WE EARNESTLY commend to the attention of a 

certain official of the Post-office Department at 
Washington a decision recently handed down by Judge 
Marshall, of the United District Court of Utah. 
This decision is to the effect that there is no law limit- 
ing or prescribing the character of printed matter 
.which a congressman may authorize to be sent through 
the mails under his official frank. In the opinion of 
the court, Congress is remiss in its duty in not fixing 
such a limit. We hold the same opinion. It is in 
checking these abuses of the franking privilege, the 
outrageous system of deadheading, where Assistant 
Postmaster-General Madden should exercise himself, 
and not in chasing up periodical publications because 
of their alleged infraction of some of the petty and 
needless rules imposed on second-class matter. The 
frank has no excuse for existence, and is only a source 
of needless expense to the postal department. As for 
the postal privileges enjoyed by the newspapers and 
magazines, they are few enough at the best. 

+ a 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


MICHEL SABATTIS, old and widely-known guide and hunter of the 
Adirondacks, aged ninety-five. 

Carl Schurz, of New York, eminent as 
soldier, publicist, orator, and author, aged 
seventy-six. 

Rev. Dr. E- 
H. Bickersteth, 
formerly bishop 
of Exeter, Eng- 
land, and an 
author of dis- 
tinction, aged 
eighty-one. 








Baron Currie 
(Philip Henry 
Wodehouse), 
prominent 
British  diplo- 
mat, aged sev- 
enty-two. 











Brigadier- 
General John 
MICHEL SABATTIS, THE ©. Tidball, U.S. 
FAMOUS ADIRONDACK A., retired, of 

GUIDE AND HUNTER. Montclair, N. 
Jay. J., a leading of- 
is ficer of the 

Civil War, aged eighty-one. 

Rev. Dr. Benjamin Labaree, remarkably 
efficient Presbyterian missionary to Persia. 

Charles Albert Lopez, of New York, talented sculptor, aged 
thirty-six. 

General John McArthur, gallant Union officer in the Civil War 
and ex-postmaster of Chicago, aged seventy-nine. 
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fornia, which ranks next to San 
Francisco in population among the 
towns of California, but which is not 
aseaport. Portland, Ore., and Ta- 
coma, Wash., both of which are im- 
portant ports of entry, are getting 
some of the business which has been 
shut out of San Francisco, tempo- 
rarily, by the calamity. 

3ut Seattle has a brighter future than any other 
port on the Pacific coast. Situated on Puget Sound, 
it has one of the finest harbors in the world. Its 
population jumped from 3,500 in 1880 and 42,000 in 
1890 to 80,000 in 1900. In the past half a dozen 
years, however, its growth has been larger absolutely 
and proportionately than it was in the same time in 
the decade ending with 1900. The present prospect is 
that Uncle Sam’s census takers in 1910 will find more 
than 200,000 people within Seattle’s limits. The char- 
acter of its population, too, is a credit to the town. 

Seattle has two physical advantages which may not 
be apparent to the country. It is outside ~f that 
earthquake zone which skirts the Pacific coast from 
Alaska to Chili, but whose margin does not extend so 
far eastward as Seattle and its neighbor Tacoma. 
Through the shortening of the distance between the 
meridians on the earth’s surface, in proportion to dis- 
tance of any town northward from the equator, Seattle 
is several hundreds of miles nearer to Japan and China 
than is San_Francisco. As a competitor for the trade 
of Asia, which holds half of the 1,600,000,000 people 
of the globe, Seattle has a better location than any 
other Pacific port of the United States. The energy 
and the enterprise of those interested in the city sup- 
plement its natural advantages and both assure it a 
marvelous development. 

The Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and other 
railways have termini at Seattle. E. H. Harriman, 
the head of the Union Pacific and allied railway lines, 
says his roads will be pushed to Seattle as soon as the 
necessary franchises are obtained—which means that 
work in that direction will begin at once. Seattle has 
lines of steamers making direct communication with 
Henolulu, the Philippines, Japan, and China, and 
other lines to the Orient are projected. From the 
beginning of the gold rush to the Klondike, to Nome, 
to Fairbanks, and to the rest of northwestern Canada 
and Alaska, Seattle has been the chief port of depar- 
ture and outfitting point for those big localities. Some 
of the prophets are figuring that the big city on Puget 
Sound will pass the city at the Golden Gate in popula- 
tion, business importance, and wealth by 1920 or 1925, 
and become the metropolis of the Pacific coast. 

Even outsiders, who are not under the spell of that 
city’s enthusiasm, can see that the future holds out 
magnificent prizes for Seattle. 

e . 


Our Wonderful Greenback Paper. 


FTER ALL the sweeping and often indiscriminate 
charges of ‘‘ graft ’’ and other misdoings against 
those who serve our government in any capacity, it is 
refreshing to record the fact that the company to 
whom for years has been intrusted the highly im- 
portant duty of furnishing the paper on which the gov- 
ernment notes are printed has acted with invariable 
fairness, honesty, and scrupulous fidelity in every 
detail. To use a commercial phrase, the material 
furnished has always been “all wool and a yard wide.”’ 
A little incident showing the genuineness and endur- 
ing quality of the paper on which our greenbacks are 
printed occurred up in the Maine woods last winter. 
Three years ago a lumberman who had been given a 
ten-dollar bill on his wage account lost the money on 
his way home. One dayin January last a friend found 
the bill in an open field, where it had been dropped, 
still intact and easily recognizable after having been 
drenched in the rains, frozen by the snows, and bleached 
in the sun of three years. Being restored to its original 
owner, the bill was sent to the United States treasury, 
where it was promptly redeemed in new paper. 
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PLANTING FLOWERS ON THE GRAVE OF A UNION VETERAN ON DECORATION DAY. r ww 
Mrs. J. Bernard, New York. 
5 
mn (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) 
ROUGH GRANITE MON MENT HANGING A FLORAL WREATH 
; AT MOHAWK, N. Y., IN HONOR ON THE MONUMENT OF A 
i OF Fe E. SPINNER, FORMER FAITHFUL SOLDIER WHO DIED 
/ TREASURER OF THE UNITED FIGHTING BRAVELY FOR HIS 
STATES, BEARING THE FAC- COUNTRY IN ONE OF THE 
SIMILE oF HIS FAMOUS MOST FAMOUS BATTLES 
GREENBACK SIGNATURE—ON OF THE GREAT 
DECORATION DAY IT Was CIVIL WAR. 
ADORNED WITH FLOWERS. Mrs. J. Bernard, New York. 
G. Frauk Radway, New York, 
i : 
; MOURNING FOR A HERO WHO SERVED UNDER OLD GLORY.— Nettie P. Akeley, Vermont. 
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in Life Insurance Business. 


Continued from page 524 


Revolution 


render the offense more definite and the punishment 
certain. 

Bad as the unlimited-proxy system was jn mutual 
companies, it was by no means recognized in the State 
of New York, at least—though even such a crime as 
this had been permitted in recent years in another im- 
portant State—that the officers were actually able to 
sell their offices and transfer their proxies for a con- 
sideration paid to themselves as individuals. Some- 
thing similar to this had been done, indeed, in this 
State, when the late E. B. Harper, by his will, left 
the proxies obtained by him, as president of the Mutual 
Reserve Life, to his attorney, with the request that 
the attorney be elected president of the company. 
But even under these conditions the policy-holders 
could conceivably, by herculean efforts, cast off the 
incubus. Sut in quasi-mutual companies, with stock 
control, they were not’ merely unable to do this, but 
were also mere cattle to be transferred from one set 
of stockholders to another, wholly in disregard of their 
interests. ‘The old law, perhaps, offered no escape 
from this, even though the holders of a majority of 
the stock should consent either to policy-holders being 


given the right to vote, or even to complete mutualiza- ~ 


tion. This has been remedied in the new law, both by 
providing for admitting the policy-holders to the fran- 
chise, and also by providing for mutualization under 
proper restriction and conditions. 

The evils of the deferred-dividend system, hitherto 
employed by all the New York companies, were 
thoroughly ventilated. It was found that every com- 
pany had fallen far short, and was now falling far 
short, of realizing its estimates, or the expectations 
raised by its agents, of profits upon the policies ; and 
it was developed, also, that not more than forty per 
cent. of the purchasers of these policies survived and 
kept their policies in force, so as to get any advantage 
whatever from the dividends. It was suggested by 
many that an annual accounting be required, showing 
the surplus provisionally to the credit of each policy, 
and that, save for this, the system be lert undisturbed. 
The committee, instead, recommended, and it is now 
the law, that the issue of such policies be prohibited 
in New York, and also by New York companies every- 
where. Other misleading forms of policies were 
brought to light ; the use of all these is interdicted by 
a direct prohibition. 

Perhaps the most valuable protection offered by the 
committee in this regard, however, is the standard 
form for life limited payment, endowment, and term 
policies. For the first time the public will be free to 
buy insurance contracts drawn for their protection and 
benefit exclusively. I believe them to be by far the 
most equitable, simple, unambiguous, and intelligible 
life-insurance policies ever put forth. 

One consequence of the deferred-dividend plan was 
the fostering of gross agency abuses. The conceal- 
ment of the actual gains and losses constantly tempted 
to extravagance and waste. Two companies, at least, 
were found to have many such policies, but literally 
no surplus whatever to their credit—due in very large 
part to waste in securing new business. The plan also 
invited similar extravagance at the home office—be- 
cause its effects were concealed. The new laws take 
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these evils in hand with compromise. Much the larg- 
est outcry against the bills was against the restric- 
tion upon first year’s expenses, or, in other words, 
upon the cost of new business ; but, while the number 
of renewal commissions allowed has been extended 
from four to nine, the limit to first year’s expenses 
was left substantially untouched, the sole important 
change being that what shall be taken to constitute 
such expenses is-clearly defined. 

The nature of this limit cannot be understood with- 
out investigating also the inherent defects of the re- 
serve system previously in use in New York and other 
States. Under it the assumption is made that, from 
the beginning of one’s insurance, the mortality will 
rule as high as at the same ages under policies issued 
five or more years earlier. This and similarly, though 
not equally, low mortality during each of the first five 
years, are the direct consequences, too, of the new 
business, with its cost in commissions and medical ex- 
penses, as the charge on the other side. Under the 
usual “‘net reserve’’ system, this salvage not being 
taken into account at all, a reserve was charged the 
first year, and for several years after that, much 
larger: First, than was actually needed for solvency. 
Second, than could have been accumulated out of the 
premiums paid, after meeting the cost of new business 
and the actual mortality. On the other hand, by the 
‘preliminary term ”’ device, i. e., by calling the first 
year’s insurance an insurance for one year only, virtu- 
ally no reserve was charged the first year, and a smaller 
one every year than is required in order to assure 
proper returns to policy-holders. 

The ‘‘select and ultimate ’’ method, which is now 
the minimum standard in New York, charges for 
mortality as it really is; ‘‘ preliminary term valua- 
tion ’’ being prohibited, it also provides a scientifically 
reliable measure for profitable expenditure to obtain 
new business. The Armstrong committee recom- 
mended it, both as a minimum legal reserve standard 
and as a criterion of proper first year’s expenditures. 
In the latter regard a limitation for such expenses, 
embracing commissions, other compensations, and ad- 
vances to soliciting agents and medical examiners’ 
fees and inspections, is set up as follows: The load- 
ing upon first year’s premiums, plus the present value 
of the assumed gains upon the mortality during the 
first five years. 

Under the “‘ net reserve ’’ system, for instance, a 
single company had “borrowed ’’ from old _policy- 
holders’ surplus over $14,000,000 to put up reserves 
upon new policies. The new system will render this 
impossible. It is estimated that the provision in the 
new law would have afforded only about $5,000,000 
instead, resulting in a saving of $9,000,000 by the 
greater economy enforced under this system. 

It was disclosed by the investigation that the re- 
bating of a large part of the premium for the first 
year had become very common, notwithstanding that 
it was prohibited under penalty. The acceptance of a 
rebate is made a misdemeanor, also, by the new laws ; 
but the chief service they are likely to perform in 
checking this evil is by means of the limitation upon 
the cost of new business already referred to. When 
the commissions are fixed at a moderate rate the 
agent will be compelled to secure the full commission 
in order to earn a livelihood. 

Another discrimination evil, exposed by the testi- 
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mony, is that, under the “ preliminary term’”’ device 
as usually employed in order to escape the rigors of 
the old reserve system, the whole first year’s premium, 
no matter what the plan, was taken for a term insur 
ance for one year. The result was that, at age thirty 
five, for instance, one policy-holder would pay, say, 
$27 for this one year’s insurance, another $35, another 
$50, another $100, according as he was to renew on the 
life, the nineteen-payment life, the nineteen-year en- 
dowment, or the nine-year endowment plan. An 
amendment was enacted to prohibit this. 

It was developed during the investigation that the 
method of loading for expenses in use by our com- 
panies generally is really very unfair. Thus more 
money per $1,000 insured is charged for expenses in a 
twenty-payment life premium, for instance, than ir 
a’ whole life premium ; and this larger amount is used 
year by year during the twenty years, and not part o! 
it laid aside to meet expenses after the policy is paid 
up. And still none is added as an expense loading, 
per $1,000 insured, to an endowment insurance pre 
mium. Yet the value of the insurance afforded is not 
greater under a limited payment or an endowment 
policy ; and it does not seem reasonable to take twelve 
and one-half cents, for instance, as an expense charge 
out of each dollar of principal paid in beyond the life 
premium and purely for investment. Few persons 
would willingly give to a savings bank their money for 
investment, if out of each dollar only eighty-seven and 
one-half cents really went to their credit. Yet en- 
dowment and limited-payment policies are handicapped 
in this very manner. The result is seen in the small 
proportionate dividends, also, the return upon paid-up 
policies being notoriously small in most companies.. It 
was found, however, that fewer of the companies 
were prepared for this change than for any other, 
perhaps, and it was abandoned, though warmly ap- 
proved in principle. 

The provisions for more efficient supervision are 
many. Thus examinations of New York companies 
at least every three years, instead of at the discretion 
of the superintendent, are provided for. Making a 
false report is to be a misdemeanor, clearly punish- 
able. The superintendent is granted broader powers 
and greater authority. Thorough publicity as to ex- 
penditures, investments, and movements of invest- 
ments, profits and losses, and cost of new business, is 
called for. And, most important of all, every company 
is required each year to furnish for the four ages— 
25, 35, 45, and 55—scales of annual dividends paid by 
it that year for every form of policy and for every 
duration; and also scales of accumulations for the 
same ages for every form of deferred-dividend policy 
and for every duration. This most valuable informa- 
tion, enabling a direct comparison to be instituted 
between the policies of all companies, will alone go 
far to cause every effort to be put forth to manage 
the insurance companies in the interests of the policy- 
holders. 

To bring about that most desirable result was the 
sole aim of the committee in its report and of the Leg- 
islature in enacting the new laws of New York for the 
regulation, of life-insurance companies, which laws 
have received more careful consideration and pains- 
taking attention in the making than any other such 
laws ever adopted in this country, and should be 
widely beneficial 
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{[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at | 
ne home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
he full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per | 
annum, or $2.29 for six months, are placed on what | 
; known as © Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
hem to the early delivery of their papers and to 
_nswers in this column to inquiries on financial 
iestions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
mergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. ‘No 
.dditional charge is made for answering questions, 
ind all communications are treated confidentially. 
4 two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
»sed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
\Il inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” 
inancial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
\ venue, New York.} 


[HE QUESTION with every one in 
Wall Street is, 
of the market to be ?’’ After the shock 
f the San Francisco fire the recovery 
yas so prompt that many persons con- 
luded that it was not so much of a 
hock after all. But when the market 
sagged off again, and showed a feverish 
and uncertain character, it was seen that 
the first advance had been the work of 
large financial interests which did not 
care to permit the market to go down 
too far. The public is out of the mar- 
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ket as it has not been before for over a | 
year. The public is sensitive because | 
its fingers have been burned in the fires | 
of Wall Street a little too often. The 
heavy trading in stocks since the San 
Francisco fire has been done by the big 
gamblers who deal in 10,000-share lots, 
and often in 50,000-share lots, as reck- 
lessly in the daytime as they throw dice 
and play cards at night. How long they 
will keep up this game of “‘ skinning ’’ 
each other, instead of the general public, 
remains to be seen. One thing is sure 


| they will get tired of the operation un- 


| is speedily reawakened. 








_| sion, occasioned by the terrible losses 


less public interest in the stock market 
It will not be 
awakened until some important bull fac- 
tor develops. The adjournment of Con- 
gress without the enactment of drastic 
anti-corporation legislation would be a 
bull card, and the bulls, no doubt, would 
make the most of it. Seasonable weather 
and a good outlook for the crops would 
be another. 

All the much talked-of deals and com- 
binations upon which stocks were to be 
advanced have failed to materialize. 
They will hardly become operative as 
long as the money market is so tight 
that even the great Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has found it necessary to float a 
short-time loan at something better than 
five per cent. An irregular, inactive, 
sluggish, waiting market, with occasional 
upward spurts and positive reactions, is 
what we may expect for a little while to | 
come. I have no doubt that the depres- 





sustained on the Pacific coast, has left a 
heavy mark on business prosperity on the 
coast, and sympathetically on other sec- 
tions of the country. It is inconceivable 


| that such a frightful sacrifice as $300,- | 


000,000 could be glossed over as a mat- 
ter of little consequence, even in such a | 
great and prosperous country as ours. 
It has put a damper on speculation in 
certain directions and created a halting 


| tendency in business operations every- 


' trial enterprises, that is largely responsi- 


| 


_and industrial enterprises. 
| ment that the startling disclosures re- 


| 
where. | 
One element of the situation must not | 
be overlooked. It bids fair to become | 
the most important of all. While the | 
masses have been speculating in all sorts | 
of stocks and commodities, they have | 
been doing this with their own money, | 
and losing or making, as chance or for- | 
tune may have decided. The great evil, 
I will not say peril, of the existing situa- 
tion was disclosed by the insurance in- 
vestigation. It was shown that men of 
the highest standing, and presumably of 
the highest character and wealth, were 
not averse to venturing into gigantic 


' speculative undertakings, not with their 


own money, but with the money of | 
others. No one could complain if they 
took the risk themselves, and the losses 
with the risk. But a popular uprising | 
has been created by the discovery that 
the risk was taken with money intrusted 
to their custody by others. The mere 
fact that great losses were not sustained 
has nothing to do with the principle in- 
volved. The disclosure that the emi- | 
nent financiers who practiced these 
high-handed operations profited greatly 
by them cannot be overlooked. It is 
this spirit of absolute selfishness and 
disregard for the rights of others, on the 
part of the men who have been placed at 
the head of our great railway and indus- 


ble for the outbreak of 
against the classes. 

The unsavory disclosures at Wash- 
ington before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, concerning certain promi- 
nent officers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the manner in which shippers 
of coal were compelled to distribute stock 
and bonuses among these officers to secure 
proper shipping facilities, emphasize 
the need of a thorough investigation of 
the management of our great railway | 
The state- 


the masses 





| garding the Pennsylvania were so annoy- 
'ing to President Cassatt that he con- | 
| templated resigning was made, accom- 


panied by the remark that Mr. Cassatt 


| had been grossly deceived by his sub- 


| ordinate officers. This sounds very much 

_ like an echo from the life-insurance in- | 
| vestigation in New York. It will be re- | 
membered that Mr. Cassatt was a di- 

rector of the Equitable, and resigned | 
when disclosures regarding the methods 
of the former administration were made. | 
In the light of those disclosures it would | 


, Seem as if Mr. Cassatt, and every other | 


| said emphatically that 
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prominent railroad manager, would be 
keenly alert to discover any possible ir- 
regularities in the conduct of a corpora- 
tion intrusted to his charge. The testi- 
mony before the Interstate Commerce 


| Commission, showing that Robert Pit- 
| cairn, assistant to President Cassatt, and 


Mr. Cassatt’s son himself were the re- | 


companies that were shipping on the 
Pennsylvania, and that shares of these 
companies and cash bonuses were dis- 
tributed among other officers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, created a sensa- 
tion. And the end is not yet. 

The investigation of the coal roads, 
confirming the accusation that a trust or 
combination regulates the coal traffic, 
maintains the high prices of the com- 
modity, and incidentally enriches the 
few who are on the inside, comes at a 
time when the public has no patience 
with this sort of thing. I have said be- 
fore, and I repeat it, that, if Congress or 
some other constituted authority were 
empowered to investigate the manner in 
which a half-dozen railroad magnates, 
within the past ten years, have concen- 
trated control of great railway systems 
in a few hands, by purchasing heavy 
interests in competing properties and 
disposing of them to the combination at 
tremendous profits, the disclosures of the 
insurance investigation in New York 
would shrink into insignificance. Some 
day the truth of this statement may be 
made clear. 

The demand for greater publicity of 
the doings of our corporations grows 
on every side. In a recent address, 
Henry Clews, the New York financier, 
“the one-man 
power in large corporations, with a lot of 


| dummy directors subservient to it, should 
Dummy directors are | 


come to an end. 


| cipients of favors from the coal and coke | 





no better than so many decoy ducks that | 


mislead the public. The way can be best 
paved by promoting public spirit and 
sweeping away the opportunities for 
business wrong-doing in secret, such as 
rebating, by wise laws properly enforced 
and backed by public opinion.’’ Mr. 
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Clews is only one of the numerous promi- 
nent men in the financial world who 
realize the danger of tolerating methods 
which have been practiced, so profitable 
to themselves, by the managers of our 
great railway and industrial corporations. 
The abuses existing in these organiza- 
tions will some day be uncovered, as 
were the abuses disclosed by the insur- 
ance investigation. But the time will 


Continued on page 538. 
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Continued from page 537 
not come until shareholders of these 
corporations take the matter into their 


own hands, and demand their rights a 
partners in the properties in which they 


are stockholders. As long as they are 
weak and foolish enough to turn their 
proxies from year to year, at every 


annual meeting, to a few men who con 
duct the corporations for their personal 
benefit, and who sneer at the stockhold- 
ers when they demand information, they 
must expect the abuses to continue. 
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shareholders 


ry 
rs 
The remedy is 
themselves. 

In most corporations, the crowd that 
controls is the minority crowd. In some 
instances, it is a small minority, so far as 
personal ownership of shares is con- 
cerned ; and yet this minority makes its 
majority by securing, as a free gift from 
the shareholders, a majority of the prox- 
In no other country are sharehold- 
ers so foolish, reckless, and inconsiderate 
of themselves, and as a result of their 
indifference they are treated with open 
contempt, so much so, that if they attend 
an annual meeting of the company in 
which they are part owners, and under- 
take to ask questions regarding the man- 
agement, they are sat down upon and 
snubbed, and are lucky if they are not 
bodily thrown out. When the people be- 
come dissatisfied with a political party, 
they rally at the polls and defeat it. 
The shareholders of a corporation, who 
are dissatisfied, have a similar remedy in 
their hands. If they would rally at the 
annual meetings and vote for an honest 
management, they could turn the rascals 
out. Why do they not do it ? 

**'N.,”’ Lee, Mass.: I do not advise on grain, only 
on W all Street securities. 

“S.."’ Boston: I have endeavored to get a report 
reg: arding r the company, but have not been success- 
ful. lt looks quite speculative. 

’ New York: I would not be in a hurry to | 
load ' up with stocks in such a market. On reactions 
Amalgamated Copper and Con. Gas offer opportu- 
nities for speculation. 


*S.,”" Canton, N. Y.:_ The American Malt stocks 
now quoted on the exchange are the old and unas- 


TO 


with the 


1es. 


sented stocks. I presume the reorganization com- 
mittee would like to have all the old stock in before 
the new tock is issued and put on the market. 

“M. J.,’’ City: 1. 1 am unable to get satisfactory 
information regarding the Bartels Tin Mining Com- 
pany It is a good way from home. The stories 


hardly confirmed. 2. In refer- 
the Mogollon Gold 


you tell about it are 
ence to the offer of the bonds of 


and Copper Company, write directly to the com- 
pany, Mr. T. J. Curran, president, 290 Broadway, 


New York C ity. 

‘H.,”’ Washington, D. C.: 1. Southern preferred 
has been selling recently at about the lowest price 
of a year ago. Paying 5 per cent. per annum, and 
being a preferred issue, it does not look dear if 
bought on reactions. I would not call ita gilt-edged 
investment. Southern Pacific preferred pays better 
and ranks a little higher. 2. I would not be in a 
hurry to get into this market. 

“G. W.,”” Milwaukee: I have no doubt you can 
get a full copy of the plan of reorganization of the 
American Malting Company if you will address 
President Charles A. Stadler, New York City. The 
new plan provides that the old preferred shall re- 
ceive 62 per cent. of the new preferred, and that 
the latter shall be entitled to 4 per cent. from April 
Ist to Oc tober Ist, 1906, and thereafter to 6 per cent. 

** McC. Albuquerque, N. M.:* 1. The references 
seem to be satisfac tory. Ihave never seen the 
property. Those who have examined the specimens 
exhibited say that they are very rich. The stand- 
ing of the firm appears to be all right. Those who 





to 


have seen the property speak wellof it. 3. Allsuch 
properties must be more or less in the speculative 
| class. The firm to which you refer has a large num- 





ber of clients, and I have had nocomplaint from any 
of them. 4. I know of none that I could recommend. 

“B..”” New York: 1. The drop in Manhattan 
Beach stock is no doubt due to the talk of reorgan- 
ization. Only the few who dominate it know what 
is going on on the inside. 2. N. Y. Transportation 
has shown a declining tendency, though sales have 
not been large. The books indicate that the heavi- 
est holders are not selling. I still believe that some 
day a suitable power cab can be found to take the 
nlace of the Fifth Avenue stages, and that when 
this time comes the franchises of the company will 


have very great value 
Mine,”’ Little Rock, Ark.: The Albuquerque 
(N. M.) Citizen, of May 7th, announces the re-elec- 


tion of Mr. T. J. Curran as president of the Mogollon 
Gold and Copper Compdny, and that operations in 
the mine are to be resumed in the near future. The 
company has a 135-ton concentrator at the works, 
and the Citizen says “the ore which they are now 
acking for shipping averages $100 per ton, the con- 
centrates not running quite so high.”’ It also says 

that the Mogollon district, during its history, had an 
output of $7,000,000. This will be encouraging news 
to the holders of its securities. 

Inquiry,’”’ Newark, N. J.: 1. If it were a first- 
class investment it would not sell at such a figure. 
2. It is hinted that whenever the surplus of the 
Steel Trust reaches $100,000,000, it will resume pay- 
ment of dividends on the common. If proper 
charges for renewals and depreciation were made, 
there would be little left for dividends on the com- 
mon. While many brokers have been advising tne 
purchase of the common as a good speculation, the 
stock has not seemed attractive to those who re- 
member the vicissitudes of the iron industry. His- 
tory ex day will repeat itself. 

4 @ New York.: 1. It hardly seems possible 
thatC hic ago Union Traction preferred can be totally 
deprived of its value. It is more than likely that 
some arrangement will be made between conflicting 
interests that will help it out of the hole. For this 
reason those who bought it at higher figures have 
been averaging on recent declines, though, of course, 
the shares may have to be assessed. 2. The pool 
in Central Leather common, all things considered, 
have sustained the price of the stock very well 
during the slump. They seem eager to advance 
it at the first opportunity, and have apparently 
been pure she asers of it on the decline. 

*J. W..”’ Rome, N. Y. Yes, there isa Dominion, 
and an Ok 1 Dominion, ¢ RB ompany. Dominion, 
selling at less than fifty cents a share, and with 
prospective rights, is looked upon as a good specu- 
lation. 2. White Knob, selling at about the same 
price for the common, is a favorite with some on the 
curb. Gold Hill, around three dollars, has many 
followers who are predicting a great bull campaign 
in the shares. All of these are speculative proposi- 
tions, In wniern you aiay =-ak:c a handsome gain ora 
loss, ‘according as the market goes for or against 
you. Of the lot, Dominion looks the most attractive 
at, present. 

“H.C.,’? New Haven, Conn.: B. R. T. and Ameri- 
can * Securities are both favorably regarded for 
speculation by those who operate in active stocks, 
yet neither is in the dividend-paying class. I called | 
attention to American Ice Securities when it sold at 
half the present figures. Distillers’ Securities pays 
dividends regularly, but how long these will be con- 
tinued is a question. Wabash common, aside from 
its voting quality, has not much merit. Wabash 
needs heavy expenditures to put it in first-class 
shape, and its obligations are now so great that a 
new loan could hardly be negotiated on an accepta- 
ble basis. 

“E.,’’ Uniontown, Penn.: The conservative course 
would be to purchase shares in properties that have | 
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had sufficient development to prove that they are of 
value. The difficulty is that when this value is dis- 
closed, the owners are reluctant to part with the 
shares. It has been the uniform history of all suc- 
cessful mining camps that, as soon as profitable prop- 
erties are developed, a large number of wildcat mines 
in and about the district are immediately offered to 
the public at attractive prices. To put your money 
into stocks of companies regarding which you know 
absolutely nothing, and whose management may be 
purely speculative and prospects imaginary, is no 
better than gambling with cards or dice. In most 
instances your chances are far less than they would 
be in a gambling place. 

“ Hide,” Louisville, Ky.: 1. Extremely bearish re- 
ports about American Hide and Leather Company’s 
affairs have been printed in financial papers recent- 
ly, and it is said that the company is earning little 
beyond the interest and sinking- fund requirements. 
This sounds strange, in view of the fact that divi- 
dends were being paid on the preferred only a short 
time ago. A suspicion prevails that an effort is 
being made to bear the stocks by those who would 
like to purchase them in the interest of Central 
Leather. Of course it is impossible to confirm such 
a suspicion. The announcement of James J. Hill 
that, in building his new Canadian Pacific Railwsy, 
he proposes to issue no bonds, and only stock repre- 
senting the actual cash outlay, indicates that the 
day of over-capitalization in the railroad world is 
fading away. The slump in some of the bond issues 
of re organize <d and over-capitalized railroads of the 
boom o is another sign = the times. 

y ”* New York: . It seems strange that so 
many more people A Amalgamated above par 
than seemed to want it when I first gave out the 
semi-official advices regarding the expectation of 
increased dividends when it was selling around 70 
and 80. The present high price of copper and the 
earnings of Amalgamated justify 8 per cent. divi- 
dends and still higher prices for the stock, but after 
such a rise the cream of the profit has been taken 
off. 2. Smelters is altogether too much of a gam- 
bling proposition. 
increased, and probably will be, and then I sincerely 
believe that the stock will be unloaded on the public 
by the speculative element in control of this corpo- 
ration. 3. For two or three years we had been told 
that a combination in Lead was pending, and about 
to culminate. It is one of the industrials which I 
have never regarded with great favor, though I do 
not say that the speculative pool in it will not put it 
up. 4. I have dwelt so often on the situation of 
B. R. T. that if you have read my department you 
must have received some impressions regarding it. 
It is an over-capitalized, over-extended proposition, 
but in the hands of some of the shrewdest opera- 
tors in Wall Street. There is money in the game if 
you know how to play it with them. 5. Central 
Leather common, it is generally believed, will some 
day have its innings, because the heaviest holders 
of the stock have been unable to unload with a 
profit and are seeking an opportunity to do so. 
6. The earnings of American “Locomotive justify 
dividends on the common, but the stock is high for 
a non-dividend payer and for an industrial common 
stock subject to so many vicissitudes. 7. This will 
not be a bull market until the money stringency is 
relieved and the crop outlook more definitely settled. 
We are more liable to have a fluctuating, halting, 
liquidating market, with an occasional burst of 
speed and some severe reactions. 


Continued on page 540. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 
[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
| charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be | 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed | 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. |] 
VERY intelligent, enterprising, and 
thrifty business man has long ac- 
cepted it as an axiomatic truth that ad- 
vertising pays. 
true a thousand times over in all lines of 
trade and commercial endeavor. The | 
man who makes his business known to | 
the public through the medium of the 
printed page prospers; the man who is 
either too penurious or. too slow and short- 
sighted to adopt this method of attract- 
ing custom goes to the wall; that is the 
whole story, in brief, of failures and suc- 
cesses in business. 

And why should not all this apply to 
the life-insurance business ? Why should 
not those who ‘‘have a good thing ’’ to 
sell here in the shape of a safe policy at 
a low premium, or something else under 
special advantageous terms and condi- 
tions, find their customers through the 
same methods? I am certain that a 
liberal and broad-minded course of action 
adopted by the life companies in this 
matter of advertising would be followed 
by results fully justifying the expend- 
iture. One hundred thousand dollars is 
a small item in the expense account of 
the big companies for securing new busi- 
ness, but that sum would pay for an im- 
mense amount of advertising in the best 
mediums the country affords, and the re- 
turns on the investment would be larger 
than if the money were expended in any 
of the old ways. Smaller commissions 
to agents, a sharp reduction in the oper- 
ating expenses all around according to 
the old methods, and a more liberal and 
judicious outlay in advertising would be 
a wise, sound, and safe policy for all the 
old companies to adopt. There is great 
virtue in printer’s ink. Let the insur- 
| ance companies try it ! 
| “7. W.,”’ Toronto: 1. The revelations regard- 
| ing the Northwestern Mutual Life simply indicate 

that the abuses charged against the New York com- 

panies were by no means confined to the latter. In 
| view of the house-cleaning that the New York com- 
panies have had, they are quite as attractive as the 
| Northwestern Mutual is or ever was. 2. I prefer 
| the annual-dividend policy. 

“B.,”’ Indiana: The Federal Life, of Chicago, is 
| comparatively a new company, having been organ- 
| ized in 1900. Naturally, its expenses of manage- 
ment are pretty heavy. An older company would 
be preferable. The Bankers’ Life Association, of 
Des Moines, is not an old-line company. It belongs 
in the assessment class, of which I do not approve. 
The State Life was organized in 1894. My prefer- 
ence over any of these would be a New York or a 
Ne ow E ngle ind company. 

“L. B.,”? Rutland, Vt.: 1. All companies do not 
write the special class of insurance to which you 
allude. You can get a policy as small or as large | 
as you want it, for $100 or $100,000, in the Prudential 
Life. Itisastrong and prosperous institution. 2. 
It would be better to look over the various plans 
| and select the one that cuits your circumstances 
| best. If you will drop a line to Department “S,”’ 
| Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., and 

ask for the various plans they offer, stating your 
| age and the amount of insurance you desire, you 








| your leisure. Then, if you wish to consult an agent 
| of any company, you can do so. 

| “S.,” Burkett, Tex.: Of course you must bear in 
| mind that a life-insurance company is not a savings 


bank. If you had died a year after you took out | 


your policy the company would have been a heavy 
loser. The money paid you at the closeof the period 
does not cover all the benefits you have had. Your 
life has been insured for twenty years, and that 
certainly was worth at least the interest on the 
money invested. 


the fund in the class to which you belong would 
give you a better cash return. The difficulty with 
the situation is that unless you are permitted to go 
to the books and are expert enough to figure up your 
proporticnate allotment, you must accept what is 

| offered you. Just at this time all the companies are 

trying to put their best foot forward 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Business Chances Abroad. 


| THE AUTHORITIES of Huelva, Spain, 
invite bids from manufacturers of 
every nation for the construction of eight 
electric cranes for use on the pier now in 
course of construction. Full details may 
be obtained from W. J. Alcock, American 
commercial agent at that port. 


SPAIN’S NEW tariff, which will go 

into operation on July 1st, will con- 
siderably affect the importation of Amer- 
ican products. The duty on typewriters 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
| are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. asc. a box. 


Tue firm of Sohmer & Co. has grown constantly in 
favor with the public since its founding, and this 1s a 
natural result on account of its reliability and trust- 
worthiness. This firm has shown so much enterprise 
and real ability in the management and **push’ of its 
business, that even competitors freely acknowledge the 
leading position it occupies in the trade. 





ac CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITED 


This has been proved | 


| can read the documents and make up your mind at | 


At the same time, I am not pre- | 
pared to say but what an equitable distribution of | 
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is increased from $1.30 per kilo to $2.90, 
making each American machine pay up- 
wards of forty-five dollars. Automobiles, 
|electrical and heavy machinery, hams, 
‘lard, and bacon are injuriously affected. 
|On the other hand, the new schedule, on 
account of its lower rates, should benefit 
this country’s export trade in lubricating 
oils, tinned beef and mutton, sewing- 
| machines, and staves. 
r4 
‘THE DUTCH palate is to be tickled | 
with American buckwheat cakes 
| that i is, if our exporters wake up to the 
| fact that the low-grade Russian product 
| largely supplied to Holland has now been | 
worked off. There is, moreover, a dis- 
position on the part of Dutch consumers | 
to buy fewer cereal supplies than former- | 
|ly of Russia, where the political troubles | 
|and a partial failure of the crops have} 
|resulted in a sharp advance in prices. 
In consequence of this, it is expected | 
that the year 1906 will see a marked in- 
crease in the volume of American ship- 
ments to Holland of Indian corn, wheat, 
rye, and cereals generally. 


7 





AMONG AMERICAN goods offered for 
sale in Breslau, Germany, writes 
Consul Man, office furniture is much in 
evidence and is increasing in demand. 
American shoes are not making headway 
and the sales seem to be decreasing. A 
large shoe-factory in Breslau, fitted with | 
much American machinery, and using 
American leather and employing a num- | 
ber of American workmen, is to be ee 
tensively enlarged for the purpose of in- | 
creasing the output of shoes of so-called | 
American fashion. The market for) 
American mechanical piano players} 
shows a decided improvement, but Ger- 
man imitations are already in competition. 
HE MANILA Cable News states that 
with a preferential tariff on the im- 
|portation into the United States of 
Philippine products, there is little doubt 
that the pineapple canning industry in 
|the Philippines could be made one of 
‘the most productive that could be in- 
troduced. At the present time some of 
|the finest pineapples ever grown are 
| being cultivated in Bataan and Bulacan, 
|and even in the red-clay soil of Benguet 
there are growing plenty of plants pro- 
ducing this luscious fruit which is in so 
much demand in the United States. The 
Philippine pineapples now grown are 
|remarkably suitable for canning, as they 
| are re relatively free from fibre. 
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TROUBLE SOMEWHERE 
By James Montgomery Flagg 














will want to frame it. 


Trade supplied by 
Anderson Magazine Co. Address 
32 Union Square, New York 
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A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Send for Flagg’s latest picture, 
Somewhere,” beautifully reproduced by pho- 
togravure on heavy art plate paper, 14x19. You 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


Add extra postage fer foreign orders 


{ Picture Dep’t, Judge Company 
| 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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DON’T BE FAT 


My New Obesily Food QuicKly Reduces 
Your Weight to Normal, Requires 
No Starvation Process and 
Is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 














The Above lilustration Shows the Remarkable Effects of This 
Wonderful Obesity Food—What It Has Done For 
Others It Will Do For You. 


My new Obesity Food, taken at mealtime, compels 
perfect assimilation of the food and sends the food 
nutriment where it belongs. It requires no starvation 

rocess. You can eat all you want, It makes muscle, 
Con sinew, nerve and brain tissue out of the excess 


fat, and quickly reduces your weight to normal. It 
takes off the big stomach and relieves the compressed 
condition and enables the heart to act freely anu the 
lungs to expand naturally and the kidneys and liver to 
xerform their functions in a natural manner. You will 
feel better the first day you try this wonderful home 


food. 


Fill out coupon herewith and mail to-day. 


FREE 


I'his coupon is good for one trial package of 
Kellogg’s Obesity Food with testimomals trom 
hundreds who have been greatly reduced, mailed 
free in plain package. Simply fill in your name and 
address on dotted lines below and mail to 


F. J. KELLOGG, 3150 Kellogg Bidg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











This will always call up pleasant 
memories — buy it and frame it. 





CoryriGut, JuDGE Co., 1906. 


TWO FRIENDS OF THE MOON. 
By Frank Snapp. 

A beautifully finished photogravure, on heavy 
plate paper, 14x 18—a picture to keepor a 
We will send to any address in 
the United States upon receipt of price, 

ONE DOLLAR 


handsome gift. 


Add extra postage for foreign orders. 
Address 


Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 
32 Union Square, New York. 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000 Ve solicit the most 
obstinate cases. It you have exhausted the old 
meth treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 1oo-page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, lll., U. S. A. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 338, 


“Copper”’: All the shareholders of Dominion 
Copper are entitled to receive the notice, when 
ready, of the new bond issue. I understand the 
notice has not yet been sent out. 

““Nux Vomica”’: As a stockholder, you are en- 
titled to ask for a copy of the last balance sheet, 
and if this is refused you have a right to ask the 
privilege of inspecting the books. 

“Boston”: Makeever Bros. will hardly help 
themselves with the general public by assailing me 
or any one else. I have criticised their schemes be- 
cause they are so enormously over-capitalized. Let 
them prove that they are not. That is the way to 
answer criticism. Any child can make faces or call 
names. 

“G.,”” Rome, N. Y.: 1. Du Val, Greer & Com- 
pany, 74 Broadway, New York City, are members 
of the New York Stock Exchange in excellent 
standing. 2. The concern is doing a large business, 
though not connected with the exchanges. 3. All 
of these are speculative stocks, selling at a low 
figure, and for that reason attractive to those who 
like to takea flyer in the mining field. 

“D. C.,”" Providence.: I do not regard Southern 
Pacific preferred, or any stock of that character, no 
matter if it has an investment quality, as a suitable 
investment for trustfunds. Gilt-edged bonds, most 
of them netting around 4 per cent., are far more 
desirable. Considering the high price at which 
Southern Pacific common is selling, and the expecta- 
tion of dividends on it, the preferred looks cheap, 
paying 7 per cent. and netting 6 per cent. on the 
present price. 

Banker”: 1. On reactions Texas Pacific is a 
favorite with those who seek to make a quick turn. 
2. A little later in the year it will be easier to an- 
swer your question. The earning period is just be- 
ginning. The outlook is exceedingly good, I am 
told. 3. If American Ice Securities stock is put on 
the dividend-paying list before the close of the year 
the 6 per cent. bonds ahead of the stock, and aggre- 
gating less than $3,000,000 in amount, ought to be 
worth nearer par. 

“ Investor,”’ Bangor, Me.: I do not regard Penn- 
sylvania shares by any means as the safest form of 
investment. The constant and enormous borrow- 
ings of this company are causing much comment in 
banking circles. These borrowings, following the 
tremendous increase in the capital stock, and the 
disclosure that the officers of the road are not averse 
to grafting methods, has sent a cold chill down the 
backs of those who have always regarded the Penn- 
sylvania as a model institution of its kind. It is 
clear that the Pennsylvania should not have in- 
creased its dividend rate to 6 per cent. If it had 
not done so it might not have been compelled to pay 
over 5 per cent. on its short-time loans. The cour- 
ageous thing now to do is to reduce the dividend 
rate to 5, or even 4, per cent. 

“C. H.,”’ Mobile: 1. The annual report of the Co- 
lumbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company shows 
an increase of $70,000 in the net earnings, and a 
surplus of $30,000 against a net loss of $39,000 the 
preceding year. The company reports that the soft- 
coal business, by reason of over-production, has not 
shown much of a gain, but that the company’s 
greatest asset is in its deposits of valuable clays, 
for making bricks, sewer-pipe, and pottery. 2. 
After the long-continued promise of dividends on 
National Lead, and the talk of 8 per cent. earnings, 
a quarterly dividend of only 1 per cent., payable 
June 2d, was declared, the first in six years. I know 
of no stock that isin the hands of more unscrupu- 
lous Wall Street manipulators than Lead, possibly 
excepting U. S. Rubber, whose recent report was 
most disappointing. The enormous increase in the 
capitalization of the U. S. Rubber Company requires 
an explanation. 

..”’ Indianapolis, Ind.: 1. Of course it is al- 
ways safer to buy a bond rather than a stock, be- 
cause the bond is a mortgage cn the property, and 
therefore is bound to have value; while the stock 
must take what is left after the bondholders have 
been satisfied, For this reason, even in mining 
propositions, conservative investors are more favor- 
ably inclined to the purchase of bonds, especially 
when a bonus of stock is given with them. 2. The 
offer of the Mogollon Gold and Copper Company is 
bonds at par with 50 per cent. of stock as a bonus— 
that is, for $100, you receive a $100 bond and 50 


| shares, at $1 per share, of the stock, without further 





charge. For $500, you will receive a $500 bond and 250 
shares. 3. The Mogol!on is not anew mine. It has 
been worked with success, and is shipping ores to 
the smelter with satisfactory results. The details 
you want will be sent you if you will address Pres- 
ident T. J. Curran, 290 Broadway, New York City. 

“ Hawkeye”: 
declared, the books are closed at a specified time, 
and stockholders recorded on the books up to that 
time as owners of shares, receivedividends. Shares 
sold until the books open are not entitled to divi- 
dends, and are therefore quoted **ex-dividend.”’ 2. 
When rights are given on a stock, like the right of 
the Chicago and Northwestern to subscribe at $100a 
share, or the current rights on the U. G. I. of Phila- 
delphia, to subscribe to the new issue of stock at $50 
a share, these have a value which the shareholders to 
whom they are awarded can either sell or utilize. 3. 
The spread-eagle style of the advertisements of 
the Uncle Sam Oil Company must impress every 
thoughtful man as they have impressed you. Some 
one is consuming a great deal of space in advertis- 
ing a company regarding which very little is known 
in Wall Street. I doubt if the public can be caught 
any longer by such alluring words. 4. It has not 
much weight. It 1s only necessary to look over the 
record and see how misleading it has been in a num- 
ber of instances. 

**Lumber,” Rochester: I stated that I was not 
advised regarding the business of the International 
Lumber and Development Company, with its home 
office at Philadelphia. The New York manager 
sends me statements made by the Hon. Alex. K 
McClure, widely known as the former editor of the 
Philadelphia Times, in which he speaks very highly 
of the property and of the gentlemen who are con- 
ducting its affairs. The company reports owner- 
ship of 288,000 acres of land, which it values at $10 
an acre. It is in the state of Campeche. Mex., and 
is to be utilized in the raising of tropical fruits, 
rubber, mahogany, and other valuable varieties of 
lumber. The company’s statement claims owner- 
ship of cabinet and hard-woods valued at over $10,- 
000,000, and improvements valued at $255,000. There 
is no question but that the unpleasant develop- 
ments regarding some of the Mexican plantation 
companies have injured this line of business very 
seriously, and led investors to exerci e unusual care 
in investing in such enterprises. The International 





1. When dividends on a stock are ; te’ . 
| mit any numberof photographs atone time. 





Lumber and Development Company, in the report | 


it has submitted, shows that it has no outstanding 
obligations, seeks no credit, and that its lands are 
all fully paid for, without incumbrance, and with 
perfect title. Its report is one of the most catisfac- 
tory of the companies of its character that I have 


seen. 

“Div.,’”” Toledo: 1. When the rise in American 
Locomotive common began, accompanied as it was 
by talk of dividends, I; repeated 
seemed to come from the inside, though it was de- 
nied, that the upward movement might have some- 


the rumor which | 


thing else asa basis for it besides the hope of divi- | 


dends. The persistent strength of the stock, in 


spite of the fact that*no dividends were declared, | 
strengthened the rumor which prevailed nearly a | 


year ago that a profitable understanding between 
the General Electric Company and American Loco- 
motive was not improbable. It is the belief that 
something besides earnings is at the bottom of the 
rise of Am. Locomotive common. Perhaps we will 
soon see. 2. As I surmised two years ago, the local 
traction interests of New York are finding out that 
they may have use some day for control of New 
York Transportation, with its valuable Fifth Avenue 
and other street franchises for passenger traffic 
purposes. The rumor is renewed that the holdings 
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of the Electrical Vehicle Company of about one- 
fourth of all the shares of New York Transporta- 
tion stock have been sold to the Metropolitan Secu- 
rities Company or the Ryan-Belmont interests, w! ich 
now control the elevated, the subway, and the sur- 
face lines in New York. It is easy to see that if an 


economical electric or gasoline "bus were designed | 


for use in the streets of New York, just as such 
vehicles are being successfully used in London, Ber- 
lin, and otherlarge cities of Europe, franchises of the 
New York Transportation Company might prove to 
be of great value to the local traction inverests. 
NEw YorK. May 24th, 1906. JASPER. 
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Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the picture, sent in by June 15th, which most truly 
expresses the spirit and significance of the Fourth of 
July ; a prize of $10 for the finest Thanksgiving Day 
picture reaching us not later than November 15th; 
and a prize of $10 for the most attractive Christmas 
picture furnished us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 


| 
| 


| 


paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately; found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WFEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 
. . 


Mining Notes of Special Interest. 


ILVER IS now selling at sixty-seven 
cents an ounce, and the advance to 
this figure is a stimulus to the mining of 
this metal. Mr. Guggenheim is quoted 
as saying that, owing to improvements 
in methods of treating low-grade ores, 


| silver is worth as much to Colorado miners 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for | 


We offer a prize of $5 for | 


next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is | 


third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
ters to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be 
returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 


to-day as at a dollar an ounce a few years 
ago. 
HE RECORD price of $1,062.50 a ton 
for tin has been reached in London— 
a fact which adds interest to the an- 
nouncement that the government investi- 
gations of tin-bearing deposits in Alaska 
will be continued this season. Three 


‘hundred tons from the Seward Peninsula 


are now ready for market. The York 


| district is regarded as the most attractive 


No writing except the name and ad- | 


on the continent. 








At wholesale prices. 
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for 25e. One-half 
43. W. Biges, 7300 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, I, 





usual price. 


EVERY LADY CAN EARN A GOOD SALARY 


by looking after our interests in home town. We want 
a regular representative and will pay good salary ; per- 
manent position ; high class work ; references required. 
Write to-day. STERLING SUPPLY CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bright’s Disease 


and 
Albuminuria of 
Pregnancy 


Uric Acid Troubles 


and 
Inflammation of 
the Bladder 


Roberts Bartholow, Jas 
McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 
Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 
S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 
A. F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. 
Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 


Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. 
L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 
Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 
G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
Hodges, 
Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 


George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 


K. Cook, Hunter 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the . 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia, 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
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O soap gets so 
close as shaving 
soap. ‘Therefore, in 
no soap 1S purity SO 
important. The 
creamy, antiseptic 
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Shaving Soap leaves 








the skin even. better 
for its use. 








A HEAVY LOSS. 


‘*T lost a pot of money at the track yesterday. Had a tip on Flyaway for the fourth event.” 
‘- And he lost ?” . 


“No; he won, But I didn’t have a cent to play him.” | Wwe ; ia ms ine” 
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strong, handsome metal box, covered with 


\\son- 


Tre only winskey, Mat Places a complete, 
quararleed analysis on each kevery, bittle- 


maroon leatherette. If is not only the 
most convenient form for travelers, but is 
constantly growing in popularity with 
shave themselves at home. 
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Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold 
everywhere. Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams’ 
See back \abel \ ‘i Shaving Stick or a cake of Williams’ Luxury Shav- 


ing Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


Tue J. B. Wirittams Company 
Department A 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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London 


Ask your wife to use Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap. _As someone recently remarked, “If Williams 
makes it it must be good.”’ 
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YO EVER THN BOT ONAN OUR OF OME 


F YOU are thinking aboit 
Building a House an in- 
-' vestment of $1.00 now will 
6 eS Fo save you hundreds of dollars 
—s — ~< \ in building a house, by get- 
Pn ee = ting the latest and most prac- 
fi} = tical ideas of the noted and | 
A! : capable architect, Mr. George | # 
| 
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Ball 


Palliser. We therefore de- Ay IME Li Ms, The Wonderful History of 
sire to call your special at- PRU ENTIAL ~~ 


. : (HAS THE 
tention to our new book just 


issued and containing over F aon van ¥ w The 
te \ Z 


t 
ONE HUNDRED | ie 
UP-TO-DATE 


HOUSE PLANS 


p dential 
THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 


GEORGE PALLISER’S -" been read and mn : oy The progress of this 
MODERN BUILDINGS | | 7°" Sompny be Den Gee 


A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans, all new (1902), of houses ranging in cost be 
from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, Ca refu | + Con se rvat ive Manage m ent, 
etc., etc. 

; "This book is a collection of preaest designs showing examples « houses recently built, and in- 
valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, . ° 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years; and built in A Progressi ve Pol ICy 9 
: various parts of the country within the prices given. . 

} Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and noe ming os 
: improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- ‘“ “ 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 

giving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to follow. These designs and plans have, there- J ust and Li be ral Treat ment of Pol ICy holders 
fore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
of — some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. an —_ Z . . 

‘o those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 

real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or Absol ute Fidel ity to its Trusts, 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
them. It contains r15 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 


| ail, tpaid, $1.00. B d in cloth, $2. Sent by mail, tpaid, t address on receipt of ® . . 
wien, Adiveerall andere ies eoniinaeie te shes ee ’ Pe rfect Fu Ifi | ment of Obl igat 10ns. 
; JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 























This is the Company for you to insure in. Through its 
Profit-sharing Life Insurance Policies, from $15 to $100,000, 
you are afforded an opportunity to choose a plan exactly adapted 


















in cost and benefits to your needs and conditions. 
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it’s daylight all the way by the 
KODAK System. Loading, un- 
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